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INSURANCE INTERESTS 
TO BARE CONDITIONS 


To Introduce and Push Campaign of 
Education in Newspapers to 
General Public 








EXPEDITE EXCHANGE REVISION 





Sub-Committee of Underwriters’ Com- 
mittee Prepares Changes Agreed 
Upon With Lockwood Body 





The outstanding developments in con- 
nection with the recent fire insurance 
probe, injected into the housing condi- 
tion investigation in New York City by 
the Lockwood Committee and Samuel 
Untermyer, are centered in the action 
ot the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through its Public Relations 
Committee, deciding to institute and 
vigorously promote a campaign of edu- 
tational publicity in which to set their 
side of the case involved before the 
general public, in the daily newspapers 
in New York City. This was decided on 
at a protracted meeting on Monday 
lasting from two until six o’clock. 

Concurrently, the sub-committee, con- 
sisting of N. S. Bartow and Wallace 
Reid, appointed by the Underwriters’ 
Committee which negotiated the agree- 
tent with the Lockwood Committee, in 
connection with the revisions required 
in the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change practices, has been engaged in 
drafting changes in the rules of the Ex- 
change which can be put through with- 
out. legislation. 

Mr. Bartow, of the sub-committee in- 
forms The Hastern Underwriter, that 
the work of preparing the report on re- 
visions is well advanced, and that it 
was expected the sub-committee would 
be able to report back to the main com- 
mittee during the present week. The 
Main committee will in turn report its 
findings to the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange, and with the adoption 
by the latter body the new rules would 
automatically go into effect. 

While at the time of going to press 
The Eastern Underwriter did not have 
a transcript of the report of the sub- 
committee setting forth what its recom- 
mendations woud be, we are reliably in- 
formed that the report will provide for 
the following: 

1—Admission of mutual fire insurance 
companies to membership in the Ex- 
change. 

_ 2—Removal of restrictions against re- 
imsurance between members and non- 
members, ‘ 

_3—Favorable consideration of ques- 
tions involving relation of brokers with 
non-members, 

With the adoption of the revised rules 


(Continued on page 25) 
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A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
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EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


For information address: 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





— 


Sixty-nine per cent of all business 





written since organization still in force. 





Home Office, Des Moines 
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PRUDENTIAL MATTER 
BEFORE SUPT. PHILLIPS 


Great Company’s Officers Easily Clear 
Up Questionable Statements Made 
Against It 








KILLS UNTERMYER SENSATION 





Evidence Shows Large Real Estate 
Mortgage Investments in New 
York State 





The total business of The Prudential 
in force in New York State up to De. 
cember 31, 1920 was $1,065,341,000, 
which is 20.9 per cent of the total busl- 
ness in force. The total net reserve of 
The Prudential is $617,484,504, of which 
$129,654,261 is in New York state, which 
is about the same percentage as busl- 
ness in force. 

The total income for 1920 of The 
Prudential in New York state was $43,- 
098,000. The Company’s expenses were 
$25,997,000. This includes payments to 
policyholders, commissions, agency 
overhead, etc. The excess of income 
over disbursements being $17,101,000. 

The Prudential invested In mortgage 
loans in New York state In 1920 $17,- 
579,432, which is nearly $500,000 more 
than the Company’s net income in New 
York state. 


The total amount of money loaned by 


“The Prudential on real estate mort- 


gages in the entire United Staten was 
$84,533,125, and of this amount $20,159,- 
786 was returned to the Company in 
various mortgage payments, leaving a 
total of $64,373,339 net mortgage loans. 
Of this $64,373,339 net mortgage loans, 
27.3 per cent is loaned in New York 
state. 


The total reserve on business of The 
Prudential in force in New York state 
is $38,621,432, of which 29.79 per cent is 
invested in mortgage loans. 

The above information secured at the 
request of Samuel Untermyer through 
Jesse S. Phillips, Supt. of Ins. of New 
York state, who held a meeting in the 
Department office in New York City on 
Tuesday of this week, and willingly 
given by Forrest F. Dryden, president 
of The Prudential, for the attention of 
Mr. Untermyer, and any one else whom 
it may concern, is illuminating and self- 
explanatory. 

The Prudential was mutualized in 
1915. In a strict technical sense The 
Prudential is not a mutual company, be- 
cause, there are still 5,205.25 shares out 
of a total issue of 40,000 shares, out- 
standing. 

Austin Colgate, who was appointed 
trustee for the policyholders at the time 
of mutualization, by the Chancellor of 
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New Jersey, and who still occupies that 
position, has in his possession 37,794.75 
shares. 

Officers’ and Directors’ Holdings 

It is known that the officers and di- 
rectors of The Prudential own a certain 
small number of the outstanding shares, 
approximately 100 out of the 2,205.25, 
but President Dryden, speaking for him- 
self and the officers and directors of 
The Prudential, said that they were 
ready and quite willing to turn in their 
shares as soon as the dissenting stock- 
holders agreed to do so. 

When the mutualization of The Pru- 
dential was put before the stockholders 
and policyholders, 940,000 voted in 
favor of the Company purchasing the 
stock at the price fixed by the board of 
appraisers appointed by the Chancellor 
of New Jersey, and the almost insignifi- 
cant number of 208 voted against it. 

As to the holdings of President Dry- 
den in the banks which are depositories 
for The Prudential, on examination it 
was shown that it would be impossible 
for him in any manner to control the 
policies of those banks. The Pruden- 
tial deposits money in 300 banks scat- 
tered all over the country. 

Phillips to the Front 

In conducting this investigation 
Superintendent Phillips again displayed 
the fine qualities and executive ability 
which have set him apart as one of the 
finest insurance executives New York 
state has ever had. Knowing just what 
he was after and the manner in which 
he could best get it, Superintendent 
Phillips disposed of a mass of records 
which The Prudential willingly furnish- 


~ed in very short time. 


After watching Superintendent Phil- 
lips in action at the New York office of 
the Department in connection with The 
Prudential investigation, one is forciblv 
impressed with how much better it 
would have been for Chief Counsel Sam- 
uel Untermyer, of the Lockwood Com- 
mittee, to have retained Superintendent 
Phillips to handle any matters insur- 
ance-wise coming before the Lockwood 
Committee, which MIGHT have had any 
bearing on the housing conditions, and 
which the Committee was empowered 
by the legislature to investigate. 

It is strictly to the credit of The 
Prudential that, when information was 
sought through proper channels and in 
the proper manner, no hesitancy was 
evidenced in presenting any and every 
document which had a bearing on the 
matter. 

When the session in Superintendent 
Phillips office opened Tuesday morning, 
in addition to the insurance trade press 
representatives present, there were 
about ten daily newspaper men. So 
orderly was the hearing conducted, so 
ably was the information requested, and 
so readily was it presented that there 
was nothing of the sensational about 
the entire proceeding, and at its con- 
clusion there were no newsboys on the 
streets crying, “extra”—“EXTRA!” 

~ * s 


Untermyer’s Letter to Phillips 
To show how far afield Mr. Untermyer 
was in The Prudential matter the fol- 
lowing extract from his letter to Super- 
intendent Phillips is presented: 


“I am instructed by the Committee to. call 
your attention to the testimony that has been 
introduced with respect to The Prudential Life 
Insurance Company, all of which is intimately 
concerned with the Housing problem by reason 
of the fact that although hag of 22 per cent 
of the policyholders of The Prudential Life 
are located in the State of New York, it in- 
vests only a small fraction of its vast funds in 
mortgage secured by real estate in this State. 
Its investments in other States as compared 
with its premium receipts from those. States 
are vastly out of proportion to the business it 
does in this State. 

“You will doubtless recall the circumstance 
that in 1915 The Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany went through the form of mutualization 
pursuant to the terms of the Statute passed by 
the Legislature of New Jersey for that purpose. 
There has, however, been no genuine mutuali- 
zation, by reason of the fact t a small part 
or the stock is still being held out by Mir. 
Dryden and is being used for the purpose of 
qualifying Directors whom he selects. I as- 
sume that requirement of stock ownership 
by a Director notwithstanding the supposed - 
mutualization of the Company is based on the 
theory that the outstanding stockholders con- 
tinue to have the right to elect directors, not- 
withstanding the vast sum that was paid to re- 

~stock. If-this..be true there has been 
no mutualization since it rests largely with 


Mr. Dryden to say who shall be qualified to 
act as a Director. This entire subject should, 
in the judgment of the Committee, be imme- 
diately and thoroughly investigated and we are 
hoping that this may be done before the Com- 
mittee resumes its sessions in New York on 
June 22 and that the Committee may be put 
in possession of the results of such investiga- 
tion by your. Department. ; 

“There is still another subject on which I am 
instructed to ask you to require Mr. Dryden 
to be examined. It relates to his. holdings in 
his own name and in other names, of shares of 
stock in banks and trust companies in which 
The Prudential Life carries large balances, by 
which these banks and trust companies and 
through them, Mr, Dryden as a stockholder, are 
profiting. The Committee wants to know the 
nature and extent of such holdings, the amounts 
of the dividends in cash and stock, year by 
year since 1906, and such other information ‘on 
the subject as can be gotten. - 

“If the Department will permit, the Commit- 
tee will either have one of its Counsel conduct 
or assist in the conduct of such an investiga- 
tion and especially in the examination of Mr. 
Dryden on these topics. 

“The mandate to the Committee from the 
Legislature specifically requires it to examine 
into the investments of institutions such as 
The Prudential Life Insurance Company. The 
monies that were paid out of the Company's 
assets for the retirerent of its stock is one of 
such investments. It also holds shares in 
various banks and trust companies in which 
Mr. Dryden likewise holds. shares so that his 
telation to that situation as well as that of 
the Company are not only legitimate but vital 
subjects of investigation in order to enable 
the Committee to make proper recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature in its report. I shall 
feel indébted to you for an immediate answer 
to this communication. 


Phillips’ Letter to Untermyer 


To show how easily Superintendent 
Phillips handled the request of Mr. Un- 
termyer, the following extract from a 
letter from Mr. Phillips to Mr. Unter- 
myer is presented: 


“Replying to your letter of the 11th, respect- 
ing certain testimony of the officials of The 
Prudential Insurance Company relating to the 
investments of that company, and requesting 
that I obtain certain data in reference thereto, 
I beg to advise that I have designated the 
Chief Examiner of Life Insurance Companies 
of this department, in conjunction with an 
examiner appointed by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of New Jersey, to secure the 
data bearing upon the questions to which you 
refer, and that such examiners are now in the 
office of the company for that purpose, 

“In order to have the result.of such examina- 
tion available for use at the hearing next week, 
the examiners have been requested to examine 
into the bank deposits, and the stock holdings 
of Mr. Dryden in banks where the company 


Samuel Untermyer And 
R. V. Lindabury Tilt 


DURING DRYDEN QUESTIONING 





Prudential Counsel Dares Official Pro- 
ber to Remove Him From Lock- 
wood Committee Hearing 





The delving into affairs of The Pru- 
dential was resumed Wednesday morn- 
ing by Samuel Untermyer following the 
receipt of information secured from 
Superintendent Phillips, of the New 
York State Insurance Department, 
gained at a hearing in the Department 
office in New York on Tuesday, printed 








Maintains deposits, back to 1913, (the year of 
the mutualization of the company), instead of 
1906 as suggested in your Jetter, and I hope 
that such data will be ready by the close of 
this week, and then I expect. to hold a hear- 
ing at my office, 165 Broadway, New York City, 
on Monday or Tuesday, June 20th or 2ist, at 
which time I expect to examine Mr. Dryden 
and such other officers of the company as may 
be deemed necessary to bring out the facts re- 
lating to the following questions: 

“1. The investments of the company in the 
State of New 
investment. 

“2. The mutualization of the company. 

“3« The relation of Mr. Dryden to.the banks 
and other financial institutions in which the 
company carries deposits. 

“IT would be pleased to have you, or a rep- 
resentative of the legislative committee, pres- 
ent at this hearing to assist me in bringing out 
all of the facts relating to the questions herein 
involved, 


York in relation to its total 


* * # 


Aside from insurance department offi- 
cials and President Dryden, and Vice- 
President Duffield, those actively in- 
terested in the hearing were: Frederick 
A. Boyle, vice-president and treasurer 
of The Prudential; D. P. Fackler, repre- 
senting the New Jersey Insurance De- 
partment; Henry Mayer, of the staff of 
Mr. Untermyer and Assemblyman Me- 
Whinney, of the Lockwood Committee. 











The Guardian Life Insurance 


Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 


ee 


New Insurance paid for............$, 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force................ 228,620,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 
0” eer eeverr eres ee 
LAGUEIIOD:: b vkcnnveacvenbkouceb exes 
Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 


28,392,951 
60,720,151 
55,695,923 

5,024,228 
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The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation: 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis theca Vice-President 


50 Union Square, 


New. York 
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in another column of this pajer. Mr. 
Dryden appeared at the Counc’! Chap. 
bers accompanied by Richard \. Ling,. 
bury, general counsel of The P: idential, 
and was immediately put on tlic stanq 

Mr: Untermyer began to ap)ly ques. 
tions to Mr. Dryden relative ti his poy. 
sonal holdings, and the company’s hojq. 
ings in the Fidelity Trust (ompany, 


Very soon the atmosphere was full of 
electricity, Mr. Untermyer insisting gy 
having yes or no answers to certain 


questions, which Mr. Lindabury wou 
not permit Mr. Dryden to give. Mr. 
Dryden offered to answer the cuestions 
ig he was permitted to amplify his state. 
ments, because it was evident that Mr, 
Untermyer did not understan( the jp. 
surance terms and phraseology. thergby 
reading wrong meaning into reports 
which had come into his possession. 
An interesting incident transpired 
when Mr. Untermyer became heated, 
quite in contrast to Mr. Lindabury’s ex. 
treme’ coolness,: in demanding that Mr 


Dryden answer questions as put, with. 
out advice of counsel. Mr. Lindabuty 
maintained that he was there to pro- 
tect his client’s interests and would not 


permit Mr. Dryden to answer (uestions, 
unless he were allowed to answer them 
‘fully. Mr.’ Untermyer suggested to Mr 
Lindabury that he was out of order, Mr 
Lindabury did not see it that way ani 
maintained that it was his constitution- 
al right to be there to protect his  ¢li- 
ent’s interests. Mr. Untermyer tried to 
have Mr. Lindabury expelled from the 
Council Chambers, whereupon Mr. Lin 
dabury dared Mr. Untermyer to pro 
ceed, stating that he was prepared to 
prove his contention, that it was; his 
right to be there and advise his client. 

Mr. Untermyer told Mr. Lindabury 
that he was not invited to the hearing. 
Mr. Lindabury immediately replied: 
“Oh, yes I was. My client invited me 
here.” 

At one point Mr. Untermyer, address- 
ing the chairman, said that if Mr. Lin- 
dabury made any more noise, he should 
be put out. Asked to repeat the state- 
ment by Mr. Lindabury, Mr. Untermyer 
said, that in his judgment Mr. Linda- 
bury was making too much noise, and 
that he should be put out. Mr. Linda- 
bury retorted that Mr. Untermyer might 
with good grace apply that to himself 

Mr. Untermyer, in questioning Mr. 
Dryden, tried to establish the fact that 
Mr. Dryden nominated the directors of 
The Prudential. In this connection as 
in practically every other point raised 


by Mr. Untermyer, he failed to accom- 
plish his purpose. 

Notwithstanding what the daily 
papers may say in connection with Mr 
Untermyer’s examination of Mr. Dry- 
den, and of his prying into the affairs 
of The Prudential, it is apparent to any 
one possessing even a superficial know! 
edge of the business of life insurance, 
and any understanding whatever of the 


management of The Prudential, that 
Mr. Untermyer is not getting anywhere 
other than into deep and rough waters 
from which it will be extreme|y difficult 
for him to wade out. 


Quite in contrast to Mr. Dryden's 
open and willing spirit of co-operation 
when questioned by Jesse S. Phillips, 
superintendent of insurance o/ the State 
of New York, was his reticent attitude 


when prodded by Mr. Untermyer. 





MACLEAN WILL CONDUCT COURSE 


J: B. Maclean, assistant actuary of 
the Mutual Life of New York, is to give 
a full year course in life insurance next 
year at Columbia University. The 
course is designed especially for men 
in the insurance business. \r. Maclean 
is a Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries 
of Scotland, of the Institute of Actuar 
ies of England, and of the A: tuarial Se 


ciety of America. The course will deal 


with both the principles and practices 
of life insurance and will not be of 4 
actuarial nature. 
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Optimism Dominates 
State Mutual Meeting 


foURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 








Samuel H. Cohn, Cleveland, Heads 
Club; President Wright is Handed 
$2,000,000 of Business 





The fourth annual convention of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company’s 
Agency Club, commonly known as the 
“Hundred Thousand Dollar Club,” was 
held in the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., June 16 and 17. This was 
easily one of the most successful and 
inspiring events of the kind in the 
history of the Company and the liveliest 
as well as the most enjoyable conven- 
tion in the annals of the club. 

Out of 104 members of the field force 
of the company who had qualified for 
membership in the club this year, un- 
der the rules, 87 were present during 
the whole program and with the home 
officers present made the total attend- 
ance above 100. Many of the delegates 
arrived on Wednesday night previous to 
the opening day and the “night before” 


was as full of enthusiastic group- 
gatherings, arguments, discussions, 
committee meetings, smokers, and 


lighter festivities finally wound up by 
“tired men around a table” as ever a 
national political convention’s eve 
proved to be, though on a more modest 
scale. 

The serious business of the: gathering 
began promptly at 9:30 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning when President Joshua B. 
Clark of the Boston (Williams) Agency, 
the genial head of the Agency Club, 
called the first formal session to order 
with every delegate present or account- 
ed for, as was shown when Secretary 
Morgan T. McCormick of the St. Louis 
agency called the roll. 

Optimism Reigns Supreme 

President Clark made a brief and 
snappy address of welcome and numer- 
ous papers were read and addresses 
were made. It was a matter of much 
favorable comment that nowhere dur- 
ing the whole program was there sound- 
ed a single note of pessimism or lack 
of confidence in the future. There may 
be lines of business where the outlook 
is dull; there may be sales forces that 
have the corners of their mouths turned 
down; but State Mutual production and 
State Mutual Agency Club men are not 
affected that way. Throughout all the 
papers and discussions there was aud- 
ible just one cheery note of confidence, 
that the largest opportunities for serv- 
ice in our history are right ahead and 
that there are bigger rewards than ever 
ready to drop into the hands of men 
that will put on one or two extra ounces 
of steam and go out after them. 

Pattern After Chickens 


The largest individual producer, Sam- 
uel H. Cohn of the Cleveland agency, a 
man who has made the greatest record 
of paid new business in the history of 
the Company during the year 1920, was 
the first speaker. He read a paper that 
may be said to have struck the keynote 
of the whole convention for it breathed 
the very spirit of faith and optimism 
and good sense, It was called “Oppor- 
+ on every side.” He showed 

every chance contact of life pre- 
sents opportunities for acquaintance- 
ip and illustrated his remarks with 
humerous incidents in his own exper- 
wherein, from seemingly impos- 

© sources, large volumes of high 
business have flowed. But above 

he cautioned against lack of confi- 


€; lack of aggressiveness; lack of, 


ination; lack of optimism. “Take 
from the chickens,” he said. 
“Does the hen stop scratching when the 
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The Prudential 
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of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


. Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 








food is scarce and the field is dry? She 
does not, she scratches harder and 
faster. So dont talk about prospects 
being scarce—just scratch and the re- 
sults are certain. 

Discuss “Selling Plans” 

Then followed a discussion of “Sell- 
ing plans” with A. D. Hatfield of the 
Cleveland agency as leader. C. R. Fitz- 
gerald, actuary of the company, made a 
very interesting and instructive address 
on “The Successful Life Insurance So- 
licitor and His Future.” William B. 
Coxe of the Greenville, S. C. agency 
spoke on “The Life Insurance Agent 
Under Present Day Conditions.” Charles 
R. Gowen of the Syracuse agency, a 
man who earned his membership in the 
club for the first time last year by three 
and one-half times the required mini- 
mum, delivered a very well thought out 
and well worded paper on “First Year 
Experiences.” Joseph A. Marr of the 
Washington agency spoke on “Know 
Your Own Goods”—a strong plea for 
fitting the proper policy to the pros- 
pect’s needs. Stephen Ireland, super- 
intendent of agencies, brought the morn- 
ing session to a close with a general 
review of the year. 

Rogers and Lapp Win Prizes 

The afternoon program included Wil- 
liam F. Plume’s, New York (Jones) ag- 
ency, paper on the “Spirit of Service as 
a Factor of Success” and the address of 
Marc A. Law, Chicago (Wrenn) agency, 
on “Awakening Responsibility.” 

Chandler Bullock, Esq., vice-president 
and general counsel, gave a very strong 
address on “Some Legal Aspects of the 
Life Insurance Business.” He was fol- 
lowed by W. Paul Jones, of the Kansas 
City agency, on “The Value of Making 
Friends.” Dr. Charles D. Wheeler, as- 
sistant medical director, gave “Some 
Reasons for the Declination of Risks.” 
There was an hour’s profitable discus- 
sion under leadership of Joseph F. 
Nash, Buffalo agency, upon the topic 
“The Power of Suggestion.” As in the 
morning discussion, a very attractive 
prize was offered for the best three- 
minute talk. In the morning H. A. Rog- 
ers, Syracuse agency, was awarded first 
prize and in the afternoon H. Drew 
Lapp, Chicago (Wrenn) agency, took 
the place of honor. . 

J. H. York, Cleveland agency, gave 
“My Version of Income Insurance” in 
which he specializes. Herbert G. Gere, 
Cincinnati agency, gave an appreciation 
of the Lindsay system of insurance in- 
struction. Secretary D. W. Carter 
spoke on “Some of the Problems of the 
Field Man as Seen from the Home Of- 
fice.” J. Frank Carswell of the Atlanta 
agency brought the program to a close 
with an oration on “Optimism” in which 
he touched not only upon the reasons 
for optimism in our own business, but 
on the reasons for hopefulness towar\" 
the whole national economic, political, 
and business outlook. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, Samuel H. Cohn, Cleve- 
land; vice-president, Harry Miller, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary and treasurer, James 
A. Neilson, Jr., Buffalo. Executive Com- 
mittee: John H. York, Cleveland; 
Charles R. Gowen, Syracuse; William 
B. Coxe, Greenville. 

The great social event of the conven- 
tion took place Thursday night in the 
large dining room of the hotel when a 
banquet was given the delegates, at- 
tended by all the officers of the com- 
pany. President Burton H. Wright pre- 
sided in-his usual dignified fashion, en- 
livened by the flashes of dry wit for 
which he is famous. Joshua B. Clark, 
retiring president of the Club, presented 
Mr. Wright, as a token of the club’s 
loyalty, with applications amounting, 
with those already sent to the Home 
Office within a few days previous, to 
over $2,000,000. 

President Cohn of the club delivered a 
short but inspiring address and Arthur 
A. Higginson of the Detroit agency,-the 
veteran humorist of the club, kept the 
assemblage in throes of mirth for three- 
quarters of an hour of sparkling mono- 
logue. - 






































Progress of the Equitable 





NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 








Group Life Insurance 

Group Disability Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups 
Home Purchase Insurance 


Income Bonds for Old Age 
New Convertible Policy 
Corporate Policy 
Endowment Annuity at 65 
Liberty Bond Policy 
Retirement Annuity 

New Survivorship Annuity 





Refund and Cash Refund Annuity 


Non-Cancellable Accident 

and Health Insurance 
Premium Waiver Clause 
Disability Income Clause 
Double Indemnity Provision 
Excess Interest Dividends 
Post Mortem Dividend 
Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Educational Fund Agreement 
Salary Continuance Agreement 
Free Health Examinations 
Special Training for Agents 























INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS 
GROWTH IN A DECADE 

1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 $1,309,366,279 
ES aa 529,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
Assets Dec. jist... ........... 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
ma POOR? Saesuisd o5-0 55% 95354787 —s vin 42,194,623 
Ota Tcome 2. Pee te eh 132,156,942 52 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,1 fom a re vette 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway 


New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 








High Priced Labor _ 
Barrier to Prosperity 


BUSINESS FAST STABILIZING 
Half Production at High Rates Makes 
Prices for Finished Products 


Kill Own Sale 


By WILLIS HATFIELD HAZARD, Ph.D. 
Editor, “New England Pilot” 

The business situation is becoming 
more stable, the number of failures is 
falling off, and the drastic losses in 
inventory have about touched rock- 
bottom so far as any one can now tell. 
But the return of general confidence 
still hangs fire pending one very essen- 
tial change: the readjustment of labor 
costs. These are Kept stubbornly high. 

In fact, the price of labor has declined 
less, and is far higher in comparison 
with pre-war figures, than any raw 
commodity. Capital, on the other hand, 
has gone through its pains, pocketed its 
losses, and has little more to give up. 

Costs are almost entirely made up 
of the price of labor; the price. of the 
raw material is comparatively small. 
Increasing costs caused by working 
only part-time for full-time. pay reacts 
on the laborer himself, as he is the 
largest ultimate consumer of his own 
finished products, ore 

From the standpoint of labor, it is 
better that it should be fully employed 
at rates that will bring the cost of its 
products within its own purchasing 
power than that it should be employed 
at high rates theoretically, but actually 
working on short time. The reason is 


that this latter program puts a cost on. 


finished products that is above the av- 
erage purchasing power of the people. 
Wealth can be created only by -produc- 
tion. For, “wealth” ig nothing but con- 
sumable utilities which require labor for 


—— 


their production and can be appropriat- 
ed and exchanged.* 

Half-production at high rates makes 
prices for finished products that kill 
their own sale. There is not enough 
buying power at the present high level 
of labor-costs to employ a large enough 
percentage of labor-capacity to result in 
any profit. 

It seems impossible to make labor 
leaders realize the old economic axiom 
that the more work you do, the more 
work there is to be done. They fear 
that full production at reasonable rates 
will exhaust the country’s schedule of 
work that they can be employed on, 
and thus leave them idle and starving. 
The exact reverse is the truth. 

Back of it, of course, is the lack of 
the will-to-labor. The morale has been 
broken down, and all sorts of foolish 
and even vicious ideas about the need- 
lessness of work and the best ways of 
skimping it have grown up. 

Separation Speeds Up Production 

Nevertheless, in many industries a 
more sensible spirit is now showing it- 
self. There has been a change for the 
better, which we are sure will become 
increasingly general. The following 
story well shows what happened in one 
plant when the manager finally got his 
men down to real business: 

A pig-iron manufacturer is turning 
out more iron today at one of his plants 
in the South with 110 men than he was 
able to pnoduce last year with 310. The 
secret lies in his having separated the 
sheep from the goats and sent the lat- 
ter to graze elsewhere. And the sheep 
have learned a lesson from the depart- 
ure of the goats. They are better than 
they were. They respect the man who 
makes up the payroll. 

Johnson, who had just escaped. being 
classed with the goats, was recently 
hailed while on his way home with, 
“Looks like to me yo’ working pow’ful 
late these days, pardner.” 

“Ah’ll say ah is,” was the injured re- 
ply. “Us niggers been runnin’ dis plant 
fo de last four years, but de white man 
sho.am runnin’ it now.” 


*See the Duke of Argyll’s “Unseen Founda- 
tions of Society”: ‘Wealth is—(1) The Posses- 
sion, (2) in comparative abundance, (3) of things 
(4) which are objects of human desire (5) not 
obtainable without some sacrifice or some ex- 
ertion (6) and which are accessible to men able, 

as well as anxious, to acquire them.” 

















Seventy Successful Years 


_ The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 





WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Insurance Arguments 
Unusual, Interesting 


DON’T HAVE TO BE NEW 


New York Life Agency Director Writes 
Unusual Letter to One of His 
Field Men 


How much of your time are you 
using up looking around for new argu- 
ments to use in se'ling life insurance 
protection? The New York Life, in 
its latest bulletin to agents, says: 
“Insurance arguments don’t have to 
be new—just unusual and interesting.” 
In this connection they print a letter 
from one. of the company’s former 
agency directors to one of his men, 
which is worthy of a place in working 
kit of every life insurance salesman, 
and of daily perusal by the agent. The 
letter reads: 

“Dear George: 


“Tf you let some good husband or 
father in your town die and leave his 
family without life insurance you 
ought to be made to support the family. 

“If any man on earth has a duty at 
this time to perform it’s the life insur- 
ance man. I have all along believed 
that the only real Simon-pure job on 
earth was that of a life insurance 
agent. What a sham the ordinary 
friend, business adviser, business part- 
ner, or associate is when the real time 
comes that a FRIEND is needed by a 
man’s family! I can close my eyes 
and see this picture. 

“There died to-day a voung man who 
in his own mind was confident that he 
needed no life insurance. His employer 
or some fool associate told him that he 
could do better with his money. To- 
nieht, George. or to-morrow when that 
little woman, his wife, closes the front 
door and all her friends, her spiritual 
adviser, and her husband’s employer, 
have left the house, leaving behind 
their sympathy and manv bouquets of 
flowers, she’ll go into the back room 
alone where the baby lies asleep, and 
there in her grief she’ll put her head 
down on the table and ween her heart 
out. The facts are she knows from 
now on her husband’s friends will for- 


get that he has lived and the only real 
sure-enough friend they had was the 
persistent hard-headed life insurance 
agent who insured him against his will, 
against his poor judgment, against 
every other thing on earth for $5,000. 
“T don’t care what you think about 
it, you have a duty to perform to the 
citizens of your town. They can’t buy 
life insurance from a blacksmith, and 
they won’t buy it from anybody unless 
it is sold to them. Unless they are 
persuaded. Unless they are converted 
to the religion of life insurance. You 
have a moral obligation to every child, 
every wife, every mother, within reach, 
and YOU OUGHT TO LIVE UP TO 
YOUR VERY APPARENT DUTY!” 
“Taxes Often Make Big Hole” 


Among other interesting arguments 
in this bulletin of the New York Life, 
are the following: 

“The shrinkage in estates even of 
skilled investors at their death is often 
disclosed in the newspapers. The net 
estate of Morton F. Plant of New 
York, valued at approximately $17,- 
000,000 according to the report of the 
five executors, shrunk to that figure 
from a gross total of $33,000,000 as 
originally inventoried. Part of the 
shrinkage, amounting to $5,041,556, 
was caused by inheritance, Federal, 
and State taxes. While. this could 
hardly have been covered by life insur- 
ance the incident only shows that there 
must be many men of lesser wealth who 
leave estates that might very well be 
protected against the assault of the tax 
collector by an amount of life insur- 
ance that could be easily carried. 

“The Blackest Frost” 

“Last April disastrous frosts occur- 
red in California. They did grievous 
damage to grapes, figs, peaches, can- 
taloupes, tomatoes, and other fruits. 
‘Is this an unmixed evil?’ asks Agen- 
cy Director Arthur Hutchinson. ‘Are 
there no compensations for this loss? 
Let us see,’ he adds. ‘At some ex- 
pense cantaloupes and tomatoes can 
be replanted and much of the loss re- 
covered. Other articles will sell at 
higher prices because the production 
is less. While one grower loses. anoth- 
er one gains. You can insure the loser 
to make up for his loss. You can in- 

(Continued on page 7) 








-Confidence 


- Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record.of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


_ 1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Stops Lending Money 
On Mortgage Loans 

INTEREST RATES ARE ABNORMAL 

George Washington Life Advises 


Agents of Action Taken By 
That Company 








In a letter to the agency force of the 
George Washington Life, of Charleston, 
W. Va., President H. B. Smith, gives 
notice of the discontinuance by thai 
eompany of investing money in mort- 
gage loans. In his letter Mr. Smith 
says: 

“The original policy of this Company 
was to invest its funds almost exclusive- 
ly in mortgage loans. Such invest- 
ments are much more troublesome than 
listed bonds, are more hazardous on ac- 
count of fire insurance and taxes, and 
require more machinery, both for mak- 
ing the loans and caring for them and 
collecting the interest after they are 
made. Nevertheless, that was the orig- 
inal policy of the Company, and was 
strictly adhered to until recently. In- 
terest rates have now gone to 8 per 
cent. 

“It is possible to buy bonds that are 
absolutely safe that will yield 8 per 
cent, not only this year but for many 
years to come. It is possible to buy 4 
per cent and 5 per cent bonds at splen- 
did discounts. All statistical institu- 
tions say that there has never been a 
period since the Civil War when the 
very pick of listed, seasoned bonds 
could be purchased at such attractive 
figures. Our Company is taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity and purchasing 
such securities at discounts of from 25 
per cent to 40 per cent of their former 
values. 

“T am inclined to think that notwith- 
standing the present bond market, our 
board of directors would have persisted 
in its original policy of lending upon 
individual mortgages at current rates, 
were it not for the fact that the members 
of the board feel that current rates are 
in excess of the amount an individual 
borrower can afford to pay, and that it 
would be an entirely unwise policy for 
our Company to incur the enmity of its 
friends, the ill will of its policyholders 
and the odium of the public by lending 
its funds at current rates, when current 
rates are exorbitant. 

“For these reasons we are discourag- 
ing applications for loans, and we are 
stating frankly our reasons for doing 
so. When current rates return to nor- 
mal we expect to resume our former 
policy. Rates are now declining, and 
it may be that within a few months they 
will reach normal. If so, we will then 
be in position to consider applications. 
In the meantime, our representatives 
must remember that we have given this 
matter most careful consideration, and 
have reached these conclusions, not on 
account of selfish interests but because 
we believe it for the best interest of the 
Company, the field representatives and 
the policyholders. 

“In view of this financial crisis we 


. request all our field men to write their 


business without reference to loans. We 
are ready to help you men in any way 
that we reasonably can, but we know 
from former experience, as well as from 
the sentiments expressed by the mem- 
bers of the board in our recent meetings, 
that applications for loans at this time 
will lead to misunderstandings and only 
make more difficult the writing of life 
insurance as such.” 





MAY IN EUROPE 
Emmet C. May, president of the Pe- 
oria Life, of Peoria, Ill., is sojourning 
in Europe. Mr. May left early in June 
and was accompanied by his son, with 
.whom he will tour the principal Euro- 
pean countries. 


Status of Full 
Time Agents “Club” 


LIFE MEN DISCUSSING MATTER 





Much Debate on the Question of 2 
Name for the Association 
Being Had 





Life insurance agents interested in 
the organization of a club of full-time 
agents held a meeting Tuesday after- 
noon at the office of B. M. Carroll, 501 
Fifth Avenue, to hear reports on the 
progress being made toward the realiza- 


tion of their aims. Among the many 
prominent life insurance agents who are 
attending these preliminary sessions, 
each representing groups in leading 
companies, and all working heartily in 
the interest of the proposed organiza- 
tion, are Preble Tucker and J. B. Es- 
selstyn, of the Union Central; L. E. 
Simon, Alexander Cowen, C. F. Donnel- 
ly, R. L. Dodson and George Morrissey, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual; D. B. 
Calder, Charles Sachs and E. M. Car- 
roll, Northwestern Mutual Life, and 
others. 

Discussions as to the proposed club’s 
aims and purposes disclose that all 
concerned are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that no binding action along any 
line should be taken until it has met 
with the approval of all the agents who 
may become interested up to such time 
as final organization shall be effected. 


“Every man is to be given an equal 
chance in shaping the policies of the 
full-time agents’ association,” it was 
stated, “and each will have a voice in 
deciding what its name shall be; in 
framing the constitution and in choos- 
ing officers.” It was made perfectly 
clear to The Eastern Underwriter that 
Mr. Carroll and all others attending the 
meetings are in full accord in guarding 
against the organization’s becoming a 
“one-man affair.” 

For the time being, therefore, it is 
probable there will be no paid officers, 
it being deemed wiser to keep all af- 
fairs in the hands of those who have 
the interests of the full-time agents 
most sincerely at heart. 

The question of a name is receiving 
most earnest consideration, much of the 
always friendly discussion revolving 
around the term “Certified.” As a re- 
sult it is doubtful if this term is adopt- 
ed at this stage, it being generally felt 
that it carries a claim to excellence and 
expertness that must be won by definite 
achievement before it can be incorporat- 
ed into the name of the organization. 
The term “Life Insurance Institute” is 
coming up in the discussions. 

It is a high quality of service that 
the organization hopes to render both 
to the insurance agent and the compa- 
nies. It is pointed out that the various 
colleges in both New York City and the 
country at large are acceding quite gen- 
erally to the demand that insurance 
courses be added to their curriculums 
and that as a result it is to be expected 
that an increasing number of men of 
the highest grade will be taking up in- 
surance, as a full-time occupation. 





THE ART OF SELLING 





John S. Tunmore, Life Insurante Gen- 
eral Agent, Writes Practical Book 
on Salesmanship 


The Art of Selling is the title of the 
latest addition to the literature on sales- 
manship in the life insurance field, and 
is a little seventy-page booklet by John 
S. Tunmore, general agent for the Prov- 
ident Life and Trust Company. 

Mr. Tunmore presents a practical 
handbook; it is brief and to the point, 
His language is simple, being free of 





technical phraseology, and the experi- 
enced solicitor 


as well as the newcomer 
will find this. book of value. It is pub- 
lished by the Spectator Company. ~~ 
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OF SPECIAL 


IMPERIAL BUILDING 


41-I3 WALNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 





INTEREST TO FIELD MEN 





date of issue, without 


and promulgation of 


from this source, 


The management 


capacities, in the Life 


ing a synopsis of this 


PERFECTED 
411-13 Walnut Street, 


The Perfected Endowment Plan has been embodied in a 
volume of one hundred and eighty-four pages, containing 
working formulae, basic tables, net premiums, reserves and 
endowment accumulations, maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 
65 and 70; also net premiums for converting Ordinary Life 
policies already issued into Full Paid Life or Endowments 
maturing at ages 45, 50, 55, 60, 65 and 70 regardless of the 


the payment of the difference in back 


premium with interest, or become a lien on the policy, and 
the policy forms for the Perfected Endowment Plan. 


Its object is to furnish efficient service and to co-operate 
with Life Insurance companies for the successful inauguration 


the Plan. To give the Plan universal 


publicity through high class mediums of universal circulation, 
which will bring thousands of inquiries. The persons making 
these inquiries, we believe, can best be served by referring 
them to the Field Men in their respective localities, who are 
shareholders in the Perfected Endowment Company. 


Shares are hereby offered to Field Men in limited 
amounis and as broadly scattered as possible, so that each 
shareholder can attend to the prospects in his immediate 
locality and surrounding territory. 


The right to cancel subscriptions and return the money 
paid on same, is reserved for the purpose of limiting the 
number of shareholders in a given territory, thus assuring 
each shareholder as nearly equal opportunities as possible 


is in the hands of competent men with 


thirty to forty-five years’ experience, in official and other 


Insurance business, whose constructive 


ability has earned for them the high positions they now hold. 


A twenty-four page prospectus has been prepared, giv- 


book with samples of different tables, 


and will be mailed to any applicant upon request. 
Write. today and get aboard quickly. 


ENDOWMENT COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 





sale. 





The adoption, of this plan in no way interferes with 
the old forms of policies, it simply adds a new line of 


that it is believed will have a ready 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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The annuity policy removes 
risk, said Mgr. E. I. Brown, 


llin 
Eales of the Boston agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual, in address- 
‘oe his company field men at their con- | 
daiton in Hartford. Continuing on the 
subject of annuities, Mr, Brown spoke 
as follows: 


New York statistics (recent dates) 
show that poor investments are worked 
off upon widows and orphans. By the 
same token, if life imsurance should not 
be paid in a lump sum, why should a 
man living alone with a lump sum in 
hand not be convinced that he is of the 
class that should have a protected in- 
come, safe from bad investment? The 
annuity policy removes risk. Even in 
4 block of bonds, changes have to be 
made within five years. . With any se- 
cyrities, income is uncertain. With the 
guaranteed annuity, there is no prob- 
jem of reinvestment. Vested rights will 
not be forfeited so the highest. possible 
return is obtained. Finally, the taxa- 
tin is minimum. It is no tax-dodging 
proposition. The federal law says there 
ig no tax till amount paid back is equal 
to the amount paid in. With the regular 


securities, there is the regular tax. 
Selling annuities is merely a matter of 
education. 
* os 
The function of the sales- 
Avoiding man is to create desire. 
Competition The mention of a competi- 


tor interrupts the process. 
The knocker hurts himself more than 
he hurts his rival. Those statements 
are from experienced .men in the ad- 
vertising business in support of their 
contention that the competitive idea 
should be avoided, and William S. Ash- 
brook, agency secretary of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, believes that the 
above statements are applicable to life 
insurance salesmanship. 

Going further, he says: Over-insist- 
ence upon the competitive idea was a 
weakness in the old life insurance 
salesmanship. It was inefficient in that 
it led to much “lost motion.” It is safe 
to say that if the competitive methods 
of a previous generation had continued 
to prevail, it would have been quite im- 
possible to have im force as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, the astounding total of 
forty-three billions of life insurance. 
This stupendous aggregate could never 
have been achieved had not the more 
thoughtful agents impressed upon their 
coworkers in the life underwriters’ as- 
sociations the fact that the shortest 
road to the “dotted line” was the care- 
ful avoidance of amy ummecessary in- 
jection into a canvass of the thought of 
competition. : 

In thus criticizing the older method, 
we are far from eri the great 
agents during this earlier period. There 
Were giants in those days, and it is 
impossible to read the history of the 
Periods without admiration for their 
‘reative genius. Life insurance was in 
the making, and there had not been 
developed a great era, house of pub- 
ic opinion in regard to it. In countries 
hot yet sufficiently developed to have 
Exchanges,” where the relationship of 
supply and deman@ fixes the price 
of commodities, even the smallest retail 
tion can be consummated only 
= unconscionable haggling. We 
on't want to push the analogy too far, 
Pe: Somewhat similar fashion, in the 
like o,*, Seneration ago, of anything 
Bas Pe national forum or “exchange” 

public opinion could be regis- 
inte there was a tendency to ‘carry 
the individual transaction some of 
shes of ideas which now takes 
nore advantageously. in the un- 
“erwriters’ ase in the ingur- 








i eat 








ance press, in the meetings of company 
presidents, actuaries, counsel, agency 
executives, medical directors, etc., and 
likewise in the meetings of the insur- 
ance commissioners. It is possible, 
therefore, to rejoice that it is no longer 
necessary to make every canvass a com- 
petition, without criticizing the person- 
nel of a former generation. Competition 
was unavoidable in many cases then 
where it is avoidable now and where 
every dictum of efficiency demands that 
it should be avoided. 

* « 


In comparing men with 

Steady horses, Thomas A. Buck- 
Producers ner, vice-president, New 

York Life says, there are 
horses which break under pressure, al- 
though they make a good appearance in 
front of the grand stand. And there is 
the kind which step a fast clip for a 
short distance and soon slow up—good 
beginners but poor finishers. 

Then there is the kind that are steady 
producers. They pay the expenses of 
the stable. They are worth their keep. 
In racing parlance they are known as 
“stretch runners,” and they are the kind 
to pin your faith to, for they deliver 
the goods. 

A “stretch runner” may not get off 
every time in front, or reach the quarter 
pole first, but he is on the job, always 
doing his best from the drop of the flag 
to the wire. He is a good finisher. 
Game to the core. The great thorough- 
bred, Man O’ War, is said not to need 
urging, for he seems to realize the task 
before him. The fast flying feet of the 
runners beside and behind him are all 
the spur needed to keep him hard at it 
to the end of the race. Stamina carries 
him to victory. Grit. 

Life is a race. Business is a race. 
We are all in competition, Always in 
cempetition. Competing with our fel- 
lows. Competing with our environment. 
Competing with our tendencies to slow 
up and peter out at the critical moment 
when victory is at hand. 








INSURANCE ARGUMENTS 
UNUSUAL—INTERESTING 
(Continued from page 5) 


sure the gainer because he has the 
money with which to buy, and to pro- 
tect himself against the heaviest loss 
(his death) which is bound to come to 
him some day. But the blackest frost 
of all is the blight that snatches away 
a husband or father, the natural pro- 
tector, from wife and children, leaving 
them exposed to the cruel frosts of 
adversity; in such cases the only alter- 
native is insurance.’” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
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ing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN M 

VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum 

ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
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Qualities Required 
In Life Salesmen 


——— 


REPORT ON QUESTIONNAIRE 





Association of Life Agency Officers 
Submit Findings After Making 
Wide Study of Subject 





The Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers has submitted its report in connec- 
tion with the study made of question- 
naires distributed at the winter meeting 
of the Association, these questionnaires 
having to do with the matter of “Desir- 
able Traits for New Life Insurance 
Salesmen to Possess.” The report fol- 
lows: 

Three letters were received stating 
that the individual in question was not 
interested in choosing of agents by such 
methods. 

One response stated: “I have never 
reduced the choosing of agents to a 
science, and I doubt if it ever can be 
done. My experience is that you will 
find some men who measure 100 per 
cent on the particular points suggested 
but who might still be utter failures. 
* * * My experience has been full of 
surprises—successes where failures 
were anticipated and failures where we 
had every reason to expect permanent 
success.” 

Another wrote: “We are a little slow 
in becoming interested in this plan of 
securing agents. Our method here is to 
be careful in the selection of prospec- 
tive agents and then train them in our 
way to the best of our ability. No 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


’ HOUSTON, TEXAS 


For Agency Contracts address 


0. S. CARLTON 





doubt your plan is better than ours but 
we prefer to stay with ours until we 
are ready to take on something dif- 
ferent.” 


The third wrote: “My personal views 
and my experience of twenty years in 
hiring salesmen are so entirely out of 
harmony with this general plan that I 
feel that my ideas would be of no value 
to you.” 

What Eighty-Three Men Thought 

In addition to these three replies 
there were about eighty men who filled 
out the sheets in question and whose 
opinions are analyzed below. Most of 
the men are Home Office officials of 
American companies. A few are in 
Canadian companies, and one or two 
are local field managers. 


The first sheet stated: “Indicate be- 
low in order of their importance the ten 
factors which you consider of most sig- 
nificance in determining an applicant’s 
fitness for selling life insurance. If you 
cannot think of ten different factors 
which you regard as significant, write 
down as Many as you can. Put first the 
factor to which you would give the 
greatest weight and follow with the 
others down to the one of least impor- 
tance.” 


This was filled out by eighty-three 
men. It is to be noted (1) that there 
are no traits of character suggested, 
(2) that most of the papers were made 
out independently after the men had 
returned from the ‘Chicago meeting to 
their various Home Offices, and (3) that 
no definition of what was meant by each 
trait was given. The results of the 
opinions secured are shown herewith: 
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COFCO ones 660.0. 010 69 64 5 
Appearance ........... 57 21 36 
Perseverance ......... 51 21 30 
Education. ............- 44 16 28 
og a Sd ae ee 43 37 6 
I an os oS vet acaace 39 33 6 
Convincingness ........ 38 24 14 
Intelligence ......:.... 38 31 7 
Self Confidence ........ 36 14 22 
Experience ............ 30 12 18 
BOOT BEE ATO eS 29 6 23 
Congeniality ........... 24 7 17 
Personality ........... 23 17 6 
Standing in Community 23 10 13 
Meas See he 21 7 14 
Tae WIS SHAG 20 7 18 


This shows at a glance that all men 
who consider character and energy at 
all regard them as very important, and 
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tities 
most men who consider education re- Hducation ...........+: 17.7 to form for himself a vision of his work — 
gard it as relatively unimportant. AMO 5 6s a hinscnces bocce nis 13.2 that- will make the drudgery seem 

worth while and that’ will lead him to 


Factors Ranking High 

In general the following factors re- 
ceived high rankings by those who con- 
sidered them: character, intelligence, 
industry, energy, and personality. The 
following were in general placed about 
midway down the list: appearance, 
standing in community, health, tact, per- 
severance, convincingness, and self-con- 
fidence. The following were generally 
placed near the bottom: education, age, 
congeniality. This means that our ag- 
ency officials wish to be sure about a 
man’s character, intelligence, and the 
other traits which received high rank- 
ings, but they do not care much about 
education, age and congeniality. 

Several years ago a scientific sales- 
smanship committee was appointed by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and a study was made with 
the help of a number cf local man- 
agers of life insurance companies for 
the purpose of determining what traits 
of character were possessed by success- 
ful life insurance salesmen. The study 
then made was limited to traits of 
character, whereas the questions used 
at Chicago covered not only traits of 
character but such factors as age, stand- 
ing in the community, etc. The result 
of that study showed that the ten most 
important traits were believed to rank 
as follows: 1, Industry; 2, Convincing- 
ness; 3, Initiative; 4.5, Appearance; 
4.5, Knowledge; 6, System; 7, Charac- 
ter; 8, Thrift; 9, Health; 10, Schooling. 

It is noticeable at once that character 
ranks low in this list and the report ex- 
plained that it was not because it was 
undesirable, but that most agents, good 
and poor alike, are somewhat on a par 
as to character. On the other hand, 
the opinions secured at Chicago show 
that the agency officials wish to be cer 
tain that a man’s character is good. 

Picking Without Interview 


The second sheet differed from the 
first in that it directed attention to five 
factors and asked first for the order of 
importance and second for the weight 
to be given to each factor: The direc- 
tions were: “Indicate the _ relative 
weight you would assign to the factors 
listed below in judging an applicant's 
fitness for a selling position when the 
applicant cannot be interviewed. Appor- 
tion the weight you give to the various 
factors so that the sum of the points 
assigned to each will equal 100. In 
other words, you are to disiribute 100 
points amoag the items listed.” 

This was filled out by seventy-two 
men, and nearly half of them said. that 
intelligence was the most important of 
the five factors, when the applicant 
could not be interviewed. The same 
number said that age was the least im- 
portant. Only five men put age first, 
and the same number put education 
first. The rest of the opinions were 
es as is shown by the following 
table: 


mw N eo 12 
Saaaad 
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ME SS iio es Sse ek 5 6 11 15 35 
Education ........... 6 12 21 23 11 
Intelligence ......... 35 16 1 4 3 
Recommendations ... 14 19 8 16 15 
Previous Employment 13 19 18 14 8 


The average (medium) rank given to 
each of these five traits shows the fol- 
lowing: 


Intelligence ............ 1.6 
Previous Employment ..2.7 
Recommendations ....:. 2.9 
Hducation | ./..6.. 03.530. 3.4 
MO A hes etc ES 4.4 


In the matter of the weight given by 
each man to the five factors a few cases 
occurred where a man said he would 
give ashigh as forty out of one hun- 
dred to a particular factor. In one case 
sixty-five points were assigned to educa- 
tion. The average number of points re- 
ceived were: 


Intelligence ......... «27.8 
Previous Employment. .20.8 
Recommendations .....20.8 


The consensus of opinion is, there- 
fore, as mentioned above, that agency 
managers as a whole care relatively 
little about the age of an applicant, al- 
though, of course, it is assumed that ex- 
tremes of youth and old age are omit- 
ted; but they do care very emphatically 
about an applicant’s intelligence. This 
is a particularly interesting discovery 
in view of the wide use made in many 
lines of American business of the so- 
called intelligence tests, and appears to 
show that life insurance officials would 
like as accurate a measure of a man’s 
intelligence as can be secured, 

Picking With Interview 


Sheet Number 3 was identical with 
sheet Number 2 except that it was as- 
sumed that the applicant could be inter- 
viewed and therefore a sixth factor was 
onsidered under the head of Impres- 
sion. 

Most men regarded this as the most 
important of the six factors, as it was 
placed first by forty-eight out of the 
seventy-one men. In other words, most 
men are apparently averse to hiring a 
man without seeing him, and this cus- 
tom has certainly superseded the old 
custom of making contracts with men 
even where it was impossible to have 
an interview. 
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Education ....... 0 41718 23 9 
Intelligence ...... 12 35 11 12 1 #0 
Recommendations 3 8 17 14 14 15 
Previous Employ- 
GED Sao ss coas 7 6 15 15 16 12 
Impressions ..... 48815 6 2 0 0 


The average (medium) rank given to 
each trait was as follows: 


Impression ..........-.. 1.2 
Intelligemce ............ 2.2 
Previous Employment.. .4. 
Recommendations 4. 
aE oe PEAR a Le 4.8 
BAUCAtION .... 00.0 0c cee 5.5 


As regards the weight given to each 
of.the six traits, one man said he would 
give sixty out of one hundred points to 
the impression left, and most men said 
they would give twenty-five or more 
points. One man, however, assigned 
only ten points to this trait. The av- 
erage points given to each trait were: 


Impression ........+++. 30.9 
Intelligence ........... 19.5 
Previous ing -14.5 
Recommendations .....12.9 
Education .........0..-. 12.8 
OD Vindeencs ) ohamaltahe 9.6 


Although there was by no Means com- 
plete unanimity as to desirable traits, 
nevertheless most of our Home Office 
officials seem to have fairly definite 
views as to what traits are desirable. 

Better selection of salesmen is a 
problem which has not yet been solved 
but only a small minority seem to be 
out of sympathy. with efforts to analyze 
men’s traits of character, and assist in 
the elimination of the unfit by that 
means. Some responses looked at the 
matter in a different light from the ma- 
jority, and one of these interesting 
angles was the following: 

“Has the applicant at least one of the . 
following incentives? He must have at 
least one—(a) Dependents; (b) Fond- 
ness for the dollar; (c) Pride sufficient 
to hold him up in the absence of (a) or 
(b).” 

One superintendent of agencies sent 
a most enlightening analysis of the sub- 
ject and stated that in his mind the two 
vitally important qualities were: (1) 
Business Imagination and (2) Dominat- 
ing Energy. In explanation of what 
was meaut by this, he stated: 

“We mean an imagination that is 
practical, alert, reaching out to grasp 
realities and turn them to practical ad- 
vantage. It is the sort of imagination 
that sees clearly the practical quality 
of the service to be rendered and thus 
begets enthusiasm. Having this busi- 
ness imagination the agent will be able 


be a student not of books alone, but of 
his own capacity and of human nature 
as he finds it day by day. It will en- 
able him to put himself in the place of 
his prospect so that he will know what 
is in his prospect’s mind, what his pros- 
pect really needs, what form of policy 
will fill his need, and the best way of 
showing attractively how the policy will 
do it in language that will move his 
hearer to action. As has been so weil 
expressed, ‘Business imagination is the 
ability to harness ideas.’” 





SECURES MORE SPACE 


By a change in the location of the 
uptown office of the L. A. Cerf agency 
of the Mutual Benefit from 105 West 
44th Street to 105 West 40th Street 
much additional floor space has been se- 
cured. D. B. Adler is im charge of this 
branch. 
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The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 





BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 





























Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide fox : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't | 
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Results for Fighters 
Well Chosen Slogan 


BREEZY LETTER OF B. F. HADLEY 





Equitable Life of Iowa Agency Force 
the Recipient ef an Injection 
“Pep 7 





“1921—RESULTS for the FIGHTERS” 
is the slogan of the Equitable Life of 
jowa. In a letter to the agency force 
in connection with this slogan sent out 
on June 15, B. F. Hadley, second vice- 
president and secretary of the com- 
pany, tells why the slogan was adopted, 
outlines some of the characteristics of 
real fighters, that people buy what they 
want, that there is plenty of money in 
reserve, and that agents must pay the 
price or lose the reward. The letter 
reads: 

The adoption of the above slogan for 
the current year was to arouse fighting 
qualities. Results always should be for 
the fighter—not the quitter. The indi- 
yidual who sits and pines away hours, 
days and weeks, trying to prove an alibi 
as to why it can’t be done, is self-de- 
feated. If engaged in the business of 
selling, it does not require a prospect 
to give the knockout blow. 

I took occasion to look in the diction- 
ary for a definition of the word 
“can’t” and found there is no such 
word. The nearest approach to it is 
“canthook,” and that defines a tool, or 
instrument, which, when used, gives in- 
creased power or leverage. A puny 
man, by its use, can manipulate a giant 
log. The word “cant” is a weed, in the 
English language. Its flower ic yellow, 
and to adopt it for use indicates a yel- 
low streak up one’s spine. 

Characteristics of Real Fighters 


What are the characteristics of the 
fighter, whether in fistic battle, an ath- 
ies contest, or the battle of business 
life? 

1. CONFIDENCE. We must feel 
ability to win, and that gives heart and 
zeal for battle. The task is not shirked. 
On the contrary, there is an eagerness 
to jump into the fray, feeling that vic- 
tory must and will perch on our banner. 

2. CONCENTRATION. - The fighter is 
not detracted from his purpose by any 
moves other than.those of the opponent. 
His eyes are riveted on the individual 
before him so that he may launch an 
attack, block counters and take advan- 
tage of openings. A crack over the 
eye, or on the jaw, may jar him a little, 
but it does not make him run for cover. 
The heart and mind are joined in one 
set purpose, and that is, winning. 

8. CONSTANCY. If there is one 
spirit more characteristic of the fighter 
than another, it is determination to 
“catty on.” Swings and lunges of the 
other fellow are pushed aside, and the 
offensive is assumed and held. 

People Buy What They Want 

Is the average American broke? Is 
there a lack of money among people? 

Recently they had a wrestling match 
in Des Moines. The largest structure 
in the city was packed to its utmost ca- 
pacity, ve pene turned away. 

of admission ranged from $3.30 
to $16.50. es $ 

Was over in Louisville a few weeks 
480 and such prices as $8.00 to $12.00 

Place to sleep was no temptation 

se in charge of the hotels in that 

tity. For a month, hundreds of thou- 
of people spent money riotously. 
What? It would be difficult to show 
— display of reckless expendi- 


A newspaper recently stated that 
more people were turned away at a 
New 1 game at the Polo Grounds in 

York than gained admiss‘on. and 
lo Grounds will seat over 35,000 


The Speedway race in Indianapolis 
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drew 140,000 people. Those attending 
from Indianapolis spent at least $5.00, 
and where the persons came from near- 
by towns, the expenditure -would run 
from $25.00 to $40.00. The total ex- 
penditures would stagger one if pre- 
sented. 

Over in New Jersey they are erecting 
a place for two fellows to pommel each 
other’s faces, and the stake which those 
two men are fighting for is said to be 
not less than $500,000.00. Think of the 
money that will be spent to see that 
scrap! 

Take the theaters in any city, or the 
moving picture houses, and try to get 
in. You will find them packed to the 
door. Go to any place of amusement, 
and the same is true. The hotels are 
crowded, and dining rooms also packed 
with people, regardless of the so-called 
“high cost of living.” Published statis- 
tics show an annual expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars for luxuries. 

What does this prove? That people 
will spend money for what they want. 
The question is, do they want life in- 
surance? Do you believe they want it? 
Your decision will have much to do 
with the sale. Is it more important that 
the expenditures shall be for life insur- 
ance, instead of the things above 
enumerated? 

Plenty of Money in Reserve 

Reports from savings banks through- 
out the United States indicate that more 
money was saved during 1920 than in 
any year in the history of the country. 
A report of the Savings Bank Associa- 
tion of New York showed deposits in 
635 savings institutions, on January 1, 
totaling’ $5,535,389,904, which was an 
increase of 9.38 per cent over the pre- 
vious banner year, which was 1919. Four 
hundred and ten banks in New Eng- 
land reported deposits of $2,112,637,421, 
an increase of 7.53 per cent. One hun- 
dred and ninety-eight institutions in 
what is known as the Eastern tier of 
states, reporting independently, showed 
deposits of $3,186,580,900, an increase of 
10.78 per cent. It is safe to assume that 
the average increase throughout the 
country in savings accounts during 1920 
would approximate 9 per cent. In other 
words, people have plenty of money. 

Pay the Price or Lose Reward 

It is clearly evident that by paying 
the price, we can gain the reward; and 
vice versa, if we don’t pay the price, we 
must be content with the loser’s end. 

What do we do, when driving an 
automobile and approaching a hill, or 
when going through a muddy patch of 
road? Any automobile driver knows 
that it is necessary to “step on the 
gas.” The automobile has the power 
and the gasoline has the kick, but 


Courses Arranged 
For Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Professor Glover Outlines Plans for 
Studying Life Insurance and 
Statistics 





Professor James W. Glover, of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., advises The Eastern Underwriter 
that the department of mathematics at 
the University of Michigan is to make 
a special effort in the coming summer 
session—which begins on July 5 and 
extends about eight weeks, to August 
26—to meet the requirements of men 


and women who can spend a few weeks 
‘uring the summer to acquire an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of life insurance and statis- 
tics. Professor Glover states that no 
special preparation is required of stud- 
ents who enter the summer session 
other than that they be able to take the 
-ourses which are offered with profit to 
themselves. 

Following is a preliminary announce- 
ment of the courses arranged for this 
summer session, with a somewhat de- 
tailed description of what they are to 
contain: 


49. Mathematical Theory of Statistics. Two 
hours credit, Tu, W, Th, F, at 10. Room 
401, M. H. Assistant Professor Carver. 

This course deals with the construction of 
schedules, gathering data, editing schedules, 








there must be a “let’s go” spirit of co- 
operation between the driver and the 
machine. That is only accomplished by 
stepping on the accelerator. 

There is plenty of life insurance .to 
be written, and people woud rather 
snend the money for life insurance, 
which will stick with them and be a 
valuable asset, or business anchor, than 
for things of no special value to them, 
and in fact, easily forgotten. How are 
you approaching your work? Do you 
have confidence? Do you go out expect- 
ing business, or a turn-down? Are you 
sold on what you have to sell? Do you 
go out determined to fight it out and 
close the business? If you will to win, 
you will win. 

Boys, keep in mind the slogan of 
1921: viz., that “the results for this year 
go to the fighter.” Work more hours. 
Why shouldn’t you do that? If an extra 
hour or two a day will bring victory, 
why not spend the time and win? We 
believe you will. 
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AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
Fidelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. 
service, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
increase of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 
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and arranging and presenting statistics in 
various tabular and graphical forms. It 
also includes a oy of such topics as 
averages, measures of dispersion, and co- 
efficients of correlation. 

51. Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of 
Interest. Two hours credit. Tu, , Th, 
F, at 8 Room 301, M. H. Professor Glover. 

The following subjects are considered: Com- 
pound interest and discount, the construc- 
tion and use of interest tables, annuities 
certain, sinking funds, determination of in- 
terest, depreciation, renewal and other fixed 
charges in an industrial undertaking, val- 
uation and amortization of securities, loans 
repayable by equal installments including 
principal and interest. 

This course is designed for those who plan to 
study insurance mathematics, and is a 
fundamental prerequisite to the study of 
actuarial theory; for those who plan to give 
instruction in High and Normal Schools in 
the applications of the theory of interest 
to problems in finance; and for the students 
of any course in business administration. 


52. Introduction to the Mathematical Theory of 
Interest and Insurance. Two hours credit. 
Tu, W, Th, F, at 11. Room 401, M. H. 
Assistant Professor Carver, 


A continuation of Course 51. The theory of 
interest is developed further and applied 
to financial calculations and life insurance. 
The theory of robability is presented 
briefly as an introduction to the mathematics 
of life insurance. The treatment of insur 
ance includes the development of formulae 
for commutation columns, premiums, re- 
serves, and practice in their computation. 

Course 52 should be preceded or accompanied 
by Course 51. 

53. Finite Differences. 
W, Th, F, at 9, 
fessor Glover. 

This course is intended as an introduction to 
the subject of finite differences. The ele- 
mentary theory will be presented in detail 
including a development of the more impor- 
tant methods of interpolation and summa- 
tion. The course will also include a study 
of several elementary types of difference 


Two hours credit. Tu, 
Room 401, M. H. Pro- 


equations.. 
54. Theory of Probability. Two hours credit. 
Tu, W, Th, Professor Glover. 


This course deals with fundamental con- 
cepts and seeks to establish the connection 
between a priori and empirical probabilities. 
Much time is also given to the application 
of theorems in selection, arrangement, dis- 
tribution, and derangement to the solution 
of problems in choice and chance. 

Of courses 53 and 54 one only will be given. 


63. Actuarial Exercises and Problems, Two 
hours credit. Tu, W, Th, F, at 9. Room 
403, M. H. Assistant Professor Carver. 


This is primarily a problem course and is 
designed to supplement the courses in ac- 
tuarial theory which are offered during the 
academic year and should appeal especially 
to those who desire to take the examina- 
tions for associateship and fellowship in 
the several actuarial societies. 


Selected problems from the examinations of 
the Actuarial Society of America, the 
American Institute of Actuaries, and the 
Casualty Actuarial and Statistical Society 
of America will be studied. Particular at- 
tention will be given to the individual needs 
of students. 


Professor Glover states that the sev- 
eral subjects outlined in these courses 
will be treated in an elementary man- 
ner and in sufficient detail to enable 
anyone to follow whose training has 
been limited to the high school, and it is 
hoped by offering these courses that 
many students who have found the 
treatment in text books too technical 
will be able to renew their interest in 
these subjects under the proper guid- 
ance. 

Among the graduates of the Univers- 
ity of Michigan are upwards of one hun- 
dred who are now actively engaged in 
the insurance business with companies 
in their actuarial and statistical de- 
partments or with associations and in- 
surance departments. 





“SIGNATURE” RE-APPEARS 


The publicity department of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life is again publish- 
ing the “Signature,” a monthly paper 
devoted to the general agency field. 
This publication was first issued dur- 
ing the early days of our entrance into 
the World War, but was soon given up 
owing to the pressure of more impor- 
tant matters. “The ‘Signature’ resumes 
its career with the desire and aim to 
cement more closely the family spirit 
of the field forces of the John Hancock 
within the general agency realm, to 
bring them and the home office into 
closer fellowship and understanding, and 
to afford every help and encourage- 
ment such a publication can give,”— 
thus expresses Vice-President Walton 
L. Crocker, the purposes of this new 
addition to the John Hancock publica- 
tions. 
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Forget Saturday 
And Sunday Holidays 


EVEN UP MONTHLY PRODUCTION 








Paul Loder, Philadelphia, Gets Fine 
Results From Charts Displayed 
in Agency 





By E. SIMON BANKS 

Have you ever stopped to consider the 
distribution of the production of an 
agency’s business during a period of 
one month? Have you ever figured just 
what percentage of its business is 
written during the first ten days of the 
month? I happened in on Paul Loder, 
superintendent of the Home Office ag- 
ency of the Provident Life & Trust, the 
other day, and I learned that he has 
given these questions a great deal of 
thought; not only has he thought about 
them but he has investigated them and 
the results are rather interesting. 

The average agency according to Mr. 
Loder’s investigation, pays for practi- 
cally no business during the first four 
days of the month, and for about one- 
sixth of the month’s production in the 
first ten days of the month. 

Mr. Loder began his investigations in 
connection with this subject while he 
was head of the Chicago agency of the 
Provident Life & Trust. He determined 
to keep a chart of the month’s business 
day by day with the discoveries out- 
lined above. 

“It seems,” states Mr. Loder, “that we 
live in cycles of a month. When we 
went to school we learned that on Mon- 
day you started to work and that Satur- 
day and Sunday were holidays. After 
we started to work we found practically 
the same thing. 

“In the insurance business generally 
on the first of the month the agent 
comes in, gets his commission sheet, 
studies it for a while, looks at his 
month’s bills, growls somewhat, then 
writes out checks to pay for same, and 
very often you will find he has decided 
by that time to wait until the next day 
before he starts to work. 

“You know they had a perfectly good 
alibi in Chicago,” continued Mr. Loder. 
“Tt’s all your fault,’ they would say to 
me. ‘You’re always jumping us the last 
ten days of the month while the first 
part of the month you don’t do any- 
thing.” You see here I was placed in a 
position for jumping on them for some- 
thing I had been doing myelf. 

“Well, we remedied that. We did not 
say a word about business the last ten 
days of the month. We just made be- 
lieve that the first ten days of the 
month were the last and for a year and 
a half I didn’t say a word about busi- 
ness the last ten days of the month and 
the office went along writing an even 
percentage of business. 

Puts Charts to Work 

“When I came to. Philadelphia, I 
talked to the boys here about it. They 
wouldn’t have any of it. Not they. They 
were writing the same amount of busi- 
néss all through the-month. I said all 
right, we'll see. 

“In Chicago when I made my investi- 
gation I found that out of eighteen ag- 
ents two were writing business consist- 
ently all month. The other sixteen were 
writing very little during the first four 
days and about one-sixth during the 
first ten days as stated above. Then I 
got my chart to working. Talking to 
them didn’t do any good, but it is won- 
derful what a chart does. The agents 
kept studying it and they tried to make 
the production line go straight instead 
of going on the bottom the first part of 
the month and on the top the latter 
part. The record of each agent’s indi- 
vidual productién shows that since the 
chart was put up in the Philadelphia 


agency in April, the number of policies 
written in the first week of the month 
has increased greatly until the first 
three days of the month were slightly 
ahead of the mean which is at the rate 
of $1,000,000 a month, the production of 
the agency last year.” 

Mr. Loder is a firm believer in the 
chart system and from the figures he 
showed the writer, it certainly is doing 
the work. There is an old saying that 
the nerve from the eye to the brain is 
eight times as powerful as the nerve 
from the ear to the brain. This, in a 
way, accounts for the work being done 
by Mr. Loder through his chart. How- 
ever, he claims that the main thing is 
the breaking of a habit that has been 
inculcated in us from birth and go to 
work on Monday and forget that Satur- 
day and Sunday are holidays. 





$750,000 CANADA LIFE LINE 





President Peabody, Houghteling & Com- 
pany insured by C. F. Bullen, Com- 
pany’s Chicago Manager 





Chicago, June 21.—Peabody, Hough- 
teling & Co., Chicago investment brok- 
ers, have taken out $750,000 of busi- 
ness insurance on the life of Alexander 
Smith, president of the firm. The line 
was written in the Canada Life, through 
its Chicago office, of which Charles F. 
Bullen is mManazer. 

Mr. Bullen said that in patronizing 
the Canada Life the Chicago firm was 
influenced quite largely by the desire 
to inaugurate a movement to bring the 
exchange situation back to normal, a 
situation which is regarded as being 
equally in the interest of the United 
States and Canada. 





PEORIA’S BIG MONTH 





Production in May in Honor of Presi- 
dent May Exceeded Quota 
for Record 





The Peoria Life Insurance Company 
reports that its production campaign in 
May proved to be the greatest achieve- 
ment of the agency force in the history 
of the company. Last year’s quota for 


“President’s Month” was two-and-a-half 
million dollars, and this year the quota 
was raised to three million. 

When the mass of applications was 
checked up, the total production for the 
month amounted to $3,012,690. Presi- 
dent May was on his way to Europe, 
but a radio message informed him of 
the result. He immediately dispatched 
a note of thanks and appreciation. 


Company. 


most successful year. 
B. H. WRIGHT, President 


THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 
produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history of the 


In every department the Company experienced its 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 





Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 











Big Business Men 
Give Their Opinion 


POINTERS FOR LIFE MEN 





Phoenix Mutual Field Force Hears 
What the Business Man Wants 
From Life Salesman 





Four Hartford business men were 


listed on the program of the seventieth 
annual convention of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, to talk on the subject: “What 
the Business Man Wants to Know from 
the Life Insurance Man.” What they 
had to say made a decided impression 
on the members of the agency. force. 

President S. M. Stone, of the Colts’ 
Patent Fire Arms Co., said in part: 

It is your province to make known to 
the business man the thing he wants 
and insurance can furnish. This calls 
for the highest degree of efficiency and 
a power of absent treatment before ap- 
proaching the prospect. Doubtless in 
the average case, the existence of the 
need is not known to the prospect. 

Concrete, concise, specific—that is 
what the business man would say the 
agent should be in approaching the 
business man. The characteristics of 
the prospect should be known before 
he is approached. As a rule let the 
prospect dc all the talking ke will; then 
you sum up, having learned what he 
should want. 

Know Both Sides 


Charles Welles Gross, an eminent 
Hartford lawyer, who has been long the 
company’s legal adviser, said: * 

My experience has shown that the 
successful advocate must know not only 
his own case but the case on the other 
side. The life insurance sales work 
can’t be done on the mail-order plan. 
There must be knowledge of the pros- 
pect to the utmost detail, and what is 
offered him must meet all the require- 
ments. Do not slam the other compa- 
nies, or agents, or other kinds of pol- 


‘icies different from the one you have 


in mind. Do not overstay your wel- 
come. Be brief and to the point. If 


in five minutes, being well prepared, 










D. W. CARTER, Secretary 












CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable -territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis. 
factory volume. Inquiries about | ities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 











you do not make the right impression, 
you never will, 


Study Buyer’s Needs 
W. S. Conning, of the investment firm 


of Conning & Co., gave some good 
pointers; .Your. work is not exactly 
salesmanship. Like the investment men, 
you have to. study the needs of the buy- 
er, learning what he already has. Re- 


sponsibility is great and success de 
pends upon the study of the agent's 
self and of the other fellow. 


It is a mistake to figure only on the 
form which will bring the highest com- 
mission. To offer an endowment to a 
broker would be bringing coals to New- 
castle; whereas offering the same to a 
young man who does not know how to 
invest, this form of policy would be 


quite proper. 

Mr. Conning believes that, as a 
whole, people do want life insur 
ance; the question with them is, how 


much? Do not overload the buyer; it 
will mean lapsation. The agent who 
shows the best knowledge of the pros- 
pect’s needs makes the best impression. 


Reputation Important 

Vice-President N. D. Prince, of the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., told of 
meeting an elderly man who was pay- 
ing $72 a thousand for insurance in a 
fraternal and $18 in a Hartford com- 
pany. Continuing, Mr. Prince said: 

Insurance is protection against loss, 
and that is what the banker is keen 


about. Thus the first thing, in this con- 
nection, is the name of the company 
and the word “mutual.” No mutual has 


failed in the last forty years. Next there 
is interest in the names and character 
of the officers and directors. 

But the salesman who expects mere- 
ly friendship or the good name of the 
company to sell his policy wil! be dis 
appointed. Bank credit like life insar- 
ance can depend only on faith and con- 
fidence. Insurance is the only method 
by -which man can protect himseif 
against vicissitudes. 


Mr. Prince thinks that corporation ‘n- 
surance is a wonderful development, He 
believes that in a short time insurance 
will be employed to protect on: Spee 

field. In 


changes in the investment 


general,. insurance demonstrates ‘the 
great principle that combination of risk 
with other risk nullifies the laws of 
chance. 
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Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
. The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 


was delivered by 
Work at Atlantic City. 























Descriptive Accounts of Potter’s Field 

There are few descriptive accounts 
useful for the present purpose of the 
cemeteries of the very poor. Potter’s 
field has generally been ignored, and 
perhaps the only fairly well-known 
purial place of the pauper dead is 
Hart’s Island, New York. In a descrip- 
tive account of the island in the New 
York “Sun” of December 13, 1908, it is 
said that up to November 28, 1907, there 
had been 155,193 interments since the 
opening of the island for burial pur- 
poses in 1869, Since July, 1874, the lo- 
cation of each and every body interred 
had been identified. It is stated that 
“Perhaps once a week, or to be exact, 
on an average sixty-eight times a year, 
a body is exhumed.” This may be ac- 
cepted as evidence that many of the 
pauper dead are not strictly within the 
pauper class, and that more complete 
identification of the person would un- 
questionably in some cases preclude 
the necessity of a pauper burial. In 
1877, for illustration, Reno Post, G. A. 
R., erected a granite shaft to com- 
memorate soldiers buried on Hart’s Is- 
land, the monument bearing the in- 
scription that it was erected to the 
memory of Union veteran soldiers and 
sailors. The inscriptions on the monu- 
ment indicate that some of the buried 
were officers. According to the same 
article, 

A short distance south of the sol- 
diers’ section are the graves of John- 
son, Munson and Dunn, employes of 
the insane asylum formerly on the 
island, victims of typhus fever. About 
200 feet distant is the grave of 
Catherine Ryan, an old woman who 
was for a long time employed in the 
laundry. A small slab gives the date 
of her death as September 12, 1890. 
It was her wish to be buried there and 
the head keeper granted her request. 
The most aged person interred in 

Hart’s Island is Catherine Campbell, 
who died March 6, 1876, at the alleged 
age of 112. One extraordinary state- 
ment made in the article referred to is 
that according to the records “the num- 
ber of children buried in potter’s field 
was twice as great as that of adults.” 
Social reformers who upon superficial 
investigation think lightly of the prac- 
tise of insuring children may well pon- 
der over the obvious necessity of in- 
surance protection as a safeguard 
* the risk of burial in potter’s 
eld. 


But not all who lie in potter’s field 
“are forgotten.” Evidence is entirely 
conclusive that in many cases persons 
temporarily buried are subsequently ex- 
humed, or honored by memorial stones. 
In an unusual account of the Newark 
potter’s field, at Waverly, New Jersey, 
in the Newark “Evening News,” the 
Statement occurs that: 


A gaunt, scrawny girl hung around 
a livery stable in a side street until 
the man in charge noticed her and 
demanded what she wanted. 

“When is my father goin’ ter be 
buried?” she asked. 

“Is he the one that was brought in 
this morning? ‘Well, maybe we'll 
take him down this afternoon or to- 
morrow morning.” 4 

“Mister, my ma wants to know 
where the buryin’ place is.” 

Potter’s field! It’s down at Wav- 
erly. You better go home. It’s rain- 
ing and you'll get wet.” 

The girl did not go home, but all 





that afternoon she waited by until she 

saw a number of rude boxes being 

loaded on a wagon and then she dart- 
ed off again. 

In a field at Waverly adjoining the 
new plant of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, the girl, a red-eyed woman in 
a dingy shawl and draggling skirt, 
and a sullen, sniveling boy gathered 
to see the boxes unloaded, and one 
was pointed out to them as contain- 
ing what was mortal of the head of 
the family. The box was lowered in 
the ground with little ceremony, and 
the men stamped the earth down. 
They were about to stick a white- 
washed board in the ground to mark 
the spot when one of them noticed a 
small wooden cross in the boy’s hand. 
It was a rude affair, fashioned from 
pieces of a soap-box, but it bore the 
father’s initials and a date. “Want 
that there, kid?” said the man rather 
gruffly, and the sullen boy awkwardly 
handed it over. The man stuck the 
cross in the ground and the widow, 
taking the boy and the girl by the 
hand, turned away—and she may well 
have considered herself the most 
miserable of human creatures. 

Such a scene, in the words of the 
newspaper writer, “is one not uncom- 
mon, * * * for not all that go there 
to their long rest are unknown and un- 
wept. There are plenty of those rude 
wooden crosses and even some surpris- 
ingly expensive headstones that make 
one wonder why those who paid for 
them did not spend the same money 
for placing their dead in more re- 
spected ground. There is good reason 
for the odium of potter’s field when it 
is remembered that the first one was 
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bought with the money that betrayed 
Christ. It was after the repentant and 
conscience-stricken Judas had thrown 
away the thirty pieces of silver, as ex- 
plained in Matthew 27:7, that “They 
took counsel and bought with them the 
potter’s field to bury strangers in.’ It 
was the field that the potters had 
delved in for their clay, and it could 
not have been a pleasantly situated 
spot, with its holes and heaps of dirt, 
and Newark’s potter’s field is probably 
not much pleasanter.” 

Again, from the same article, a brief 
description of the potter’s field near a 
great city, probably fairly typical of the 
burial-place of the poor in other urban 
localities: 

After crossing a wooden bridge 
built over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tracks one comes upon a veritable 
slough of despond fronting the burial- 
ground, which is as gloomy a hole 
as any conceived by the men who 
have tried to illustrate Bunyan's idea 
of the muck-hole his pilgrim fell into. 
It is°a good-sized swamp, infested 
with the meanest forms of insect life, 
and emerging from it are the gaunt, 
blackened stumps of trees, which 
seem to have given up trying to live 
ages ago, and appear to be reaching 
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out their crippled stumps of limbs in 
an agony of despair. 

But there is a pleasanter view of 
the burial-ground when one contein- 
plates the pathetic attempts of some 
of the relatives of the pauper dead 
to mark their resting-places. Some 
graves are planted with growing 
flowers and show signs of care and 
attention, and over others there are 
rude makeshifts of headstones. A 
piece of glass is set in one wooden 
cross to protect from the weather a 
card bearing the name of the de- 
ceased in whose memory it is erected. 
Over another grave is a wrought-iron 
cross which looks as though it might 
have been made at an improvised 
forge. A cross painted with cheap 
black paint, with three initials out- 
lined in white and dated underneath 
“August 3, 1907,” is the most recent 
addition to these makeshift memen- 
toes, while near by a cross painted in 
light blue bears the name of a girl 
outlined in brass tacks such as are 
used to nail chair seats and uphol- 
stery. There are a number of more 
expensive monuments in the way of 
headstones, some of which undoubted- 
ly cost as much as would have been 
required to bury a body in better- 
cared-for and more respected soil. 
Most of these bear dates in the late 
fifties and early sixties, and they 
were moved to Waverly from Ham- 
burg Place when the potter's field 
was changed from there. One large 
monument, which was erected in 
1858 over the body of an elderly man, 
proclaims that it was “Erected by his 
son, Charles,” and one cannot help 
but wonder at the mind that took 
pride in the act of placing an expen- 
sive stone over the body of a father 
in the paupers’ burial-ground. There 
are more fitting tributes at other 
graves where nothing but the usual 
whitewashed board is the monument, 
but the grave is covered with bright 
flowers, showing the constant visits 
of some one of the city’s poor to their 
beloved dead. The usual verses and 
Biblical inscriptions found in the av- 
erage cemetery are missing from the 
stones in potter’s field, most of them 
bearing simply the names and dates 
of birth and death, but there is one 
granite stone erected in 1862 over the 
body of a three-year-old child on 
which is inscribed a verse in German, 
a free translation of which is as fol- 
lows: 

“Rest in peace, you little angel, 

I will ne’er forget you, 
Oft will I bemoan you, 
For you died all too soon.” 





HICKEL’S RECORD 


A. C. Hickel, a member of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life ageney in Pittsburgh, has 
written at least one application a week 
for 576 consecutive weeks. Mr. Hickel is 
72 years old and attributes his success 
to his pride in his company and his 
desire to serve his fellowmen. 
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LIBERALITY IN SURRENDER 
VALUES 

The subject of Surrender Values was 
dealt with in a special article in our 
columns a few weeks ago with particu- 
lar reference to the low values allowed 
by British companies. In that article 
some of the reasons for giving low 
values were referred to and discussed 
and comparison unfavorable to the 
British offices was made with the prac- 
tice of American companies which is 
to allow the full reserve of the policy 
after a period of from five to ten years. 
While this liberality is, at first sight, 
gratifying, there is a feature of it which 
was not referred to and which we be- 
lieve is very little appreciated. The 
feature in question is that of mortality, 
or the “selection” made by surrender- 
ing policyholders. 

It will probably be admitted that, un- 
less in very extraordinary circum- 
stances, a policyholder who is on the 
point of death will not surrender his 
policy. Even those who are merely in 
bad health and do not necessarily an- 
ticipate an early demise will very rarely 
give up a contract which they must 
realize is of considerable value. If this 
is true it must follow that those who 
surrender their policies are, as a class, 
of superior vitality to the whole body 
of policyholders since the latter body 
contains a number of persons in bad 
health and a few who are about to die, 
while the former group contains few or 
none such. Now the reserve which the 
company holds against its policy liabili- 
ties is sufficient on the assumption of 
average mortality and if the policy- 
holders were to be divided for reserve 
purposes into two separate groups one 
of which was known to show higher 
vitality than the other, it is obvious 
that the reserve fund could not simply 
be divided proportionately but that a 


considerably larger amount would 
have to be allotted to the group which 
was expected to experience heavier mor- 
tality and a smaller amount to the 
group which was expected to experi- 
ence lighter mortality. The application 
of this principle to surrendering policy- 
holders is clear, namely, that the full 
reserve is in normal circumstances too 
great a value to allow on surrender be- 


cause the reserve for those who con- 
tinue should theoretically be increased 
in order to meet the heavier mortality 
which will be experienced among them. 

It must be admitted that opinion is 
by no means unanimous that the effect 
of surrenders is to raise the average 
mortality among those remaining al- 
though it is difficult to see how it could 
fail to be so. Moreover, the rate of 
mortality actually experienced by the 
companies is considerably below that 
anticipated in the mortality tables used 
for reserve purposes so that there ex- 
ists a more or less wide margin for 
fluctuations in mortality. Notwith- 
standing this, however, it would seem 
only fair that if the effect of surrenders 
is to increase the mortality, even though 
the reserves held are still amply suffi- 
cient for continuing policies, the loss of 
mortality profit which is bound to ensue 
should be made good out of surrender 
values. Considerations of expediency 
must, however, frequently overrule 
theoretical justice and it is probable 
that American companies will continue 
to allow the liberal values which have 
become customary. 





COLLISION COVER AND CLAIMS 

The question of collision cover and 
rates has been very freely discussed 
but there is one phase of it that may 
not have had quite as much attention 
as some of the others, and that is the 
kinds of claims made under the collision 
clause. For example: there are claims 
for the breaking of glass and denting 
of panels caused by thrown stones or 
other missiles from outside and inside 
the car; claims for broken springs, 
broken glass and other injury to the 
car caused by the car running over un- 
even roads; claims for damages to glass 
caused by banging of the doors; claims 
for damages caused by bridges or cul- 
verts which give way under the weight 
of the car and, in falling, precipitate 
the car into the opening, causing dam- 
age to it; claims for damages to cars 
caused by the collapse of buildings or 
floors in buildings; claims for damage 
to cars which run off the road and up- 
set; and at least one claim is known to 
have been presented for damage to a 
car which ran off the front of a ferry 
boat; and one for damage to a car 
which was out of control and was rua 
into a lake. 

When the collision cover was pre- 
pared, it is reasonable to presume that 
none of these classes of losses were in 
contemplation, and if the situation were 
other than it is it might be feasible to 
word the cover so that the benefit of all 
these doubtful kinds of losses could be 
given the assured and a commensurate 


rate charged, but the collision rate is 
already too high, so high in fact that it 


is causing many a desirable customer to 
forego collision cover, and therefore 
nothing additional should be included 
and charged for. 

In a comparatively recent decision in 
the Supreme Court of Wisconsin the 
question of whether damage by upset 
is covered by the collision clause was 
before the Court and, quoting the dic- 
tionary definitions of collision, the Court 
said that with these definitions as a 
basis it is easy to demonstrate logically 
that an upset is a collision, but tliat the 
conclusion is neither convincing nor 
satisfying, adding this language: 

One instinctively withholds assent 


— ee 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











THOMAS J. COMER 





Thomas J. Comer, assistant managez 
and agent of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is among 
the producers who have made a bDril- 
liant success in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Comer is not an old life in- 
surance man, although before entering 
the business he had been a successful 
salesman in other lines. In November, 
1917, he started on his life insurance 
career, signing a contract with the 
Phoenix Mutual, and almost immediate- 
ly he demonstrated his ability to write 
insurance. During 1918 and 1919 he 
wrote an amount that would be con- 
sidered good for one much longer in the 
business, while in 1920 his production 
increased to a point that made him the 
leader of the company in amount of 
premiums reported, and his production 
thus far in 1921 gives promise that he 
will maintain his good record. Mr. 
Comer says that if an agent loves his 
company, is loyal, and will then serve 
his prospective policyholders as well as 
his policyholders, giving them every- 
thing that he possibly can in the way 
of what he is selling—protection—his 
reward in the financial end of it will 
take care of itself owing to work well 
done. 

ss $8 

William L. Lott, of Lott & Edge, gen- 
eral agents of the Penn Mutual Life 
at Columbus, Ga., celebrated the thirti- 
eth anniversary of his connection with 
the Penn Mutual on May 1. Asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter for a symposi- 
um of his experiences covering. that 
period, Mr. Lott writes as follows: “In 
the early spring of 1891, with the idea 
of bettering my condition, (being a 
clerk in a dry goods store in Columbus, 
Georgia) I took up the idea of making 
life insurance my life work. Opportun- 
ity soon offered itself and contract was 
completed and signed to take effect 
May Ist of that year. At that time 








to the result. The reason is that it 
makes a novel and unusual use and 
application of the word “collision.” 
We do not speak of falling bodies as 
colliding with the earth. In common 
parlance the apple falls to the ground; 
it does not collide with the earth. So 
with all falling bodies. We speak of 
the descent as a fall, not a collision. 
In popular understanding a collision 
does not result, we think, from the 
force of gravity alone. Such an ap- 
plication of the term lacks the sup- 
port of “widespread and frequent 
usage.” 

This seems to be in line with the in- 
tention of the underwriters when the 
clause was framed, and as, in the aggre- 
gate, claims of the kinds indicated run 
into no inconsiderable amount, the col- 
lision loss record will not be so un- 
satisfactory if it is recognized by all of 
the parties interested, owners, brokers 
and underwriters, that there is a claim 
under the collision clause only when 

“there is a collision within the common 
and ordinary meaning of that term. 





there was but two life insurance azgents 
in this section representing two of the 
largest companies, and they seemed to 
‘e doing well in the business. The 
thought came to me that if others could 
make a success of the business, | 
could too. I signed a contract with the 
Penn Mutual Life, and launched out as 
a life insurance agent, on May 1, 189], 
The company at that time was a small 
one and was practically unknown jy 
the field given me. Strong competition 
soon developed between the other two 
life agents and myself, which continued 


for several years. It was ‘a fight to 
the finish.’ I am still in Columbus, Ga, 
doing business while the other two, for 
a number of years, have been living 
elsewhere, (and one of them is now 


with the old Penn and doing well). My 
experiences as a general agent have 


been so varied it would require almost 
a good sized book to record them. At 
the time I entered this work, I had not 
had any experience in life insurance 
work and knew nothing whatever about 


what it meant to sell or even buy life 
insurance. But the business looked good 
to me and I ‘tackled it.’ My success 
individually was assured in my first 
year’s production and gave me encour- 
agement to keep at it, and I did. Along 
down the years that have passed since 
1891, I have kept steadily at it doing 
my full duty by my company, as I saw 
it, and always in a conservative and 
safe way. I have had many ‘trials and 
tribulations,’ but the good side of my 
work far overbalances the other side, 
and when I go to a widow to deliver a 
check for a death claim, my heart leaps 
with joy for good done in the world of 
sorrow. Life insurance is a great work, 
filled with joy, encouragement and 
blessings to the man or woman who 
will make it a'life work. And to those 
who will give real work to the profes 
sion, will be assured from the beginning 
of remuneration equal to that of any 
other kind of business. The remaining 
part of my life shall continue to be 
given to the uplifting of humanity and 
the helping of the widows and orphans, 
by selling to husbands and fathers life 
insurance for their protection against 
poverty and want. The good insurance 
journals of our country have aided me 
many times and helped me over many 
rough places, and | thank them for the 
help they have given me.” 
. eo * 


The L. A. Cerf agency people are in- 
terested to a man—and woman— in the 
marriage due Sunday of John F. Muske, 
assistant cashier. John has spent his 
entire business career with this aggres 
sive business organization, starting as 


office boy. The bride-elect is Miss 
Helen V. Sangale. 
~ od * 

W. H. Hudson, of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
one of the veterans of the selling force 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
has qualified for the agency club of the 


Society with a production of nearly 
$250,000 on 51 lives. All his business 
was written on the annual premium 
basis, with no declinations. 





FOURTH OF JULY RISKS 
In past years, when the glorious 
“Fourth” was approaching, underwriters 
would feel their first bit of apprehen- 
sion, as the fires resulting from the 
carelessness of persons handling fire- 
works always amounted to huge sums 


for the insurance companies to hand out 
after Independence Day. But lately the 
large cities have realized the serious 
hazards arising from the too promiscu- 
ous display of fireworks and have 


passed laws regulating the sale and 
uses of all the usual articles which 
make the Fourth so glorious. Philadel 
phia, Pa., is the latest city to fall in line 
with these protective laws, and as 4 
result the underwriters this year caa 
breathe freely and really enjoy them- 
selves on Independence Day. 
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Fire Insurance Department 





Companies Score In 
Mississippi Fight 


ADVISORY RATES ARE UPHELD 








Supreme Court Holds Companies Are 
Lawful in Using Rates if no Agree- 
ment Exists Among Them 





Revenue Agent Stokes V. Robertson 
of Mississippi suffered another severe 
setback Monday in his suits against 139 
fire insurance companies, for millions al- 
jeged to be due the state for violations 
of the anti-trust laws, when the Su- 
preme Court held, in another case, that 
one or more insurance companies had 
aright to use rates of the Mississippi 
Inspection & Advisory Rating Company 
without acting in violation of any law, 
providing there was no mutually ex- 
pressed agreement to maintain those 
rates. This decision ‘confirmed Chan- 
cellor Cutler’s, before whom the suit 
was originally brought, who held in dis- 
missing the action that the defendant 
companies were not violating the anti- 
trust laws, and is of tremendous im- 
portance to the companies who were 
the initial victims of the Mississippi 
revenue Officer. 

Following the withdrawal of the 139 
companies from the underwriting field 
pending the outcome of Mr. Robertson’s 
suits, other companies started opera- 
tions in the state through local agents. 
They also used schedules of the Missis- 
sippi Inspection Advisory Rating Com- 
pany, which fact led directly to action 
by District Attorney Miller and it was 
this case that came before the Supreme 
Court. The Chancellor’s decision was 
afirmed unanimously. 

By a vote of three to two the Supreme 
Court upheld, moreover, the decree of 
Chancellor Strickler at Jackson appoint- 
ing receivers to hold funds belonging to 
insurance companies and garnisheed in 
the hands of local agents; and recog- 
nizing the right of the revenue officer 
to sue the companies. In their opinion 
only the Insurance Commissioner pos- 
sessed the privilege to sue for alleged 
violations of laws regulating the admin- 
istration of insurance companies, but 
this the Supreme Court refused to con- 
cede. 

Insurance officials in New York ex- 
press complete confidence in the event- 
ual failure of Mr. Robertson to mulct 
the insurance companies of millions of 
dollars belonging to Mississippi policy- 
holders in whose interests the revenue 
officer erroneously believes himself to 
be acting. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision holding the use of advisory rates 


perfectly lawful augurs ill for the prose- 
cution. ‘ i 


—— 


Is Broker Entitled 
To Full Commissions 


IF POLICIES ARE CANCELLED? 








W. O. Badger, Jr., Finds a Dearth of 
Definite Rules of Law Upon This 
Much Discussed Subject 





This article is the third. published in 
The Eastern Underwriter during the cur- 
rent year on the subject of the owner- 
ship of commissions on policies which 
are cancelled prior to their expiration. 
Should the broker or agent be required, 
as is the company, to make a pro-rata re- 
turn of premium to the assured, or do 
the obligations of the broker expire and 
his commissions become fully earned 
when the contract of insurance goes into 
effect, irrespective of the length of time 
that it remains in force? William Otis 
Badger, Jr., well-known insurance lawyer 
in New York, has written for The East- 
ern Underwriter an interpretation of the 
legal decisions on this as yet unsettled 
question and concludes with hope that a 
practical test case may be brought before 
the court soon and the subject thrashed 
out definitely and conclusively. 

The strong undercurrent of interest 
in the question of who is entitled to the 
commissions upon a policy of insurance 
cancelled before expiration, is manifest- 
ed by the increasingly frequent inquir- 
ies upon this subject which one hears 
in the insurance world. The courts have 
not often had: the subject of insurance 
commissions before them and particu- 
larly in the case of brokers’ commis- 
sions there is a lack of any legal prece- 
dent upon which to base a decision. In 
a number of cases, an agent’s right to 
commissions has been discussed, but 
each of those cases involves a rather 
unusual condition of facts which have 
been the prime influence in the result 
of the case. An answer to a broad 
question upon this subject is therefore 
principally left to academic discussion. 

Mr. Richards in his work on the Law 
of Insurance 3rd Ed. makes the follow- 
ing statement in a note on page 94. 

“The broker receives a commission in 
the shape of a percentage out of the 
premium (citation). He earns full com- 
mission though the policy be cancelled 
before expiration.” 

Courts Illusive on Subject 

Unfortunately the decisions of the 
courts nowhere state the rule in that 
broad, direct, all-inclusive language 
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used by Mr. Richards in his text-book. 
The courts have been illusive on the 
subject. In none of the cases which 
have been brought to our attention, in- 
volving the question of who is entitled 
to the commissions when a policy of 
insurance is cancelled, has the court 
definitely Taid down a rule of law by 
which the rights of the broker, the ag- 
ent and the company can be accurately 
measured. 

Mr. Richards cites the case of Amer- 
ican Steam Boiler Insurance Co. against 
Anderson, 130 N. Y. 134, as authority 
for his statement that a broker earns 
his commission by procuring the policy 
although it be cancelled thereafter. The 
opinion of the N. Y. Court of Appeals 
in that case has been quoted heretofore 
in The Eastern Underwriter (Commis- 
sioner Hobbs of Massachusetts, Jan. 28, 
1921) in a discussion of this same sub- 
ject and the Massachusetts Commission- 
er has drawn the conclusion that that 
case has apparently settled the question 
in New York that the commission is 
earned when the policy is issued. 


It is our opinion, however, that the 
case of Amer. Steam Boiler against An- 
derson will not stand a searching analy- 
sis in its application to the general 
question. In that case the defendants 
were agents of the insurance company. 
After issuing certain policies for the 
insurance company and receiving their 
commission in full, the agency was ter- 
minated. The agents then went to the 
insureds and induced them to cancel 
the policies in the Amer. Steam Boiler 
Insurance Company and replace them 
in other companies which the agents 
then represented. 


Decision in Steam Boiler Company Case 


The Court of Appeals held that the 
insurance company was entitled to re- 
cover that portion of the commission 
paid the agents which the company had 
been forced to return to the insureds as 
unearned premium upon cancellation of 
the policies. The basis of the decision 


was that the agents could not retain 
their full commissions when they had 
been the instruments in defeating the 
contract which they had first been paid 
to create. 

It is true that the court in the de- 
velopment of its argument made this 
statement. 

“The defendants had, pursuant to 
their contract of agency with the 
plaintiff, received thirty cents of 
every dollar of those premiums. They 
received this from the plaintiff in 
consideration of the services by them 
performed in its business and behalf 
by virtue of the contract between 
them. The policies of insurance 
were made subject to the right re- 
served to the assured of surrendering 
them and having a rebate and re- 
imbursement pro tanto of the prem- 
iums paid; and this without prejudice 
to the defendants since they had 
fully performed the services of creat- 
ing the relation of insurer and as- 
sured. This is all they undertook to 
do for their stipulated compensation.” 


But that statement of the court was 
mere obiter dictum in that case and 
must be so recognized in its further ap- 
plication. It is only a premise stated 
by the court in the development of its 
argument and it is subject to attack. 

Our standard policies of insurance 
prescribed by law contain a provision 
for cancellation. Under these condi- 
tions in our policies, either party may 
terminate his contract without excuse 
or reason and when the contract is 
terminated the unearned premium 
must be refunded by the company. Un- 
der Section 122 of the N. Y. Insurance 
Law, the company must cancel a policy 
when requested by. the insured.. No 
liability can be placed upon either party 
to reimburse the other for damages or 
expenses occasioned by an unjustified 
cancellation of the policy. And yet, un- 
der the apparent holding of the Amer. 
Steam Boiler case, the company, if it 
wishes to write insurance at all, must 
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take the risk of being compelled to re- 
turn a large portion of the premium 
the day after the policy takes effect and 
at the same time pay full -commission 
on a contract that contemplated per- 
haps three years profitable business. 

Terms Agent and Broker Often Con- 

fused 

Again we are faced by a confusion of 
terms. In some jurisdictions the stat- 
utes define an agent as inclusive of ag- 
ents of the companies and of brokers. 
The failure to distinguish the agent 
from the broker is carried into the de- 
cisions of the courts. 

On the other hand, we have the well 
settled American rule that a broker is 
not the agent of the company but is 
the agent of the insured to procure the 
policy. His acts bind the insured in 
all things, pertaining to the procure- 
ment of the policy. 

But the broker is not. entitled to re- 
ceive compensation from the insured if 
his sole duty is to procure insurance. 
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Eckert against Pathe Freres, 174 N, y, 
Supp. 740. His compensation is re- 
ceived solely from the insurance com- 
pany in the form of commissions 
Is it equitable then, that the broker 
whose acts bind his principal, should 
not be bound by the acts of his prin- 
cipal, and that an insurance company 
who deals with him only on behalf of 
the insured should be compelled to pay 
a full commission to the broker when 
the entire benefits of the contract are 
subsequently lost through the sole act 
of the broker’s principal? 
Four Angles to the Subject 


There are four angles from which the 
subject must be approached. The four 
questions are: 

1. Is an agent entitled to full com- 
missions when the company cancels the 
policy? 

2. Is an agent entitled to full com- 
missions when the insured cancels the 
policy? 

3. Is a broker entitled to full com- 
missions when the company cancels the 
polity? 

4. Is a broker entitled to full com- 
missions when the insured cancels the 
policy? 

Each question must be answered 
from the viewpoint of its surrounding 
circumstances. Perhaps the dearth of 
legal decision on the subject is ex- 
plained by the further statement of 
Mr. Richards in his note on p. 94 of his 
book above referred to: 

“But by custom in order to keep 
on good terms with the company the 
broker makes return of his commis- 
sion to the company pro rata, inas- 
much as the company is obliged on 
cancellation to pay back to the in- 
sured the unearned premium without 
credit for its payment to broker.” 
Unquestionably such a practise is 

commonly resorted to, especially among 
the large brokers, but it is doubtful 
whether that custom is so general as 
to be legally established as a custom. 
That has never been considered by the 
courts. It probably remains for some 
broker or agent whose temper has be 
come aroused to carry the question to 
the courts on a plain statement of facts. 
The decision in such a case would be 
very helpful to the insurance world. 





HOLBROOK STATE AGENT 





Appointed in lowa for North America 
Fleet; Headquarters in 
Des Moines 


G. A. Holbrook has been appointed 
State agent in lowa for the Insurance 
Company of North America, tlie Phila 
delphia Underwriters, and the Alliance. 
Mr. Holbrook’s headquarters will be in 
Des Moines, 

Howard Gorman, as special agent, 
will assist Mr. Holbrook, who was for 
merly State agent for the Philadelphia 
Underwriters in Iowa and Nebraska. & 
8. Phelps will continue as State agent 
in Iowa for the Insurance Company of 
North America and will specialize ia 
loss matters. 
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! Report of Elevator 


Disaster Published 


LISTS HAZARDS OF GRAIN DUST 








Explosions Can Be Avoided if Dust is 
Properly Confined; Should Instal 
Suction Systems 





The Underwriters’ Grain Association 
of Chicago has published an elaborate 
and detailed report of the Northwestern 
Terminal Hlevator disaster, caused by 
an explosion of grain elevator dust on 
Saturday, March 19 of this year. Six 
lives were lost, the concrete walls of 
many bins demolished, the steel super- 
structure blown away, and considerable 
damage done to the grain stored there. 
The explosion was of such terrific in- 
tensity that anyone standing within 500 
to 1,000 feet of the elevator would have 
been torn to pieces by fragments of 
concrete, wire glass and sheet iron 
plown in all directions. 

Probably the most important sections 
of the report, profusely illustrated with 
excellent. photographs, deal with the 
lessons to be derived from this disaster. 
The Underwriters’ Association draws 
certain definite deductions as a result 
of an investigation of the loss and 
recommends precautions to be taken to 
prevent constant recurrences of such 
costly explosions. 

Following are several conclusions 
which the association hopes to impress 
upon the minds of the insurance inter- 
ests, the grain owners and the proprie- 
tors of grain elevators: 

Grain Dust Dangerous as Gunpowder 

No one can look at the ruin, and par- 
ticularly at the shattering effect of the 
explosion on the heavy concrete and 
other work here and come to any con- 
clusion other than that grain dust, from 
its nature, is precisely as dangerous as 
gunpowder or any other similar ex- 
plosive, and to permit it to enter grain 
elevator premises or to escape from the 
grain into the house at any time grain 
is lifted or dropped, in the light of the 
proven danger of doing so witnessed by 
these three terrible recent disasters, is 
practically criminal negligence. 

Heretofore the demonstration of the 
danger has been open to question on 
the assumption that it took more than 
a light coating of dust to introduce ex- 
plosion danger but in this case it seems 
pretty clear there was no very great 
quantity, at least outside of the driers. 

The dust itself is not spontaneously 
combustible. The dust is not more ex- 
Plosive because it is old or because it 
is new. The dust itself is not more 
explosive because of certain atmospher- 
ic or barometric conditions though it 
flies most readily in dry weather. The 
dust is explosive because it is extremely 
finely divided organic material which, 
when heated, liberates gas and, because 
it is so finely divided, can be distributed 
all through the air within an enclosed 
space. Such a mixture of organic dust 
and air has practically all the properties 
of a mixture of combustible gas and air 
as to ignitability and explosibility. 

Ignites With Greatest Ease 


Whenever conditions arise which pro- 
duce a sufficiently dusty atmosphere 
within a grain elevator, or in any other 
cereal handling works for that matter, 
such dusty atmosphere must be regard- 
ed in all respects as so much illuminat- 
ing gas which can be ignited by the 
slightest thoughtlessness or unfortunate 
accident such as striking of a match, 
the striking of sparks through careless 
or unnecessarily rough handling of ap- 
paratus or use of crowbars, wrenches, 

ers, cold chisels, etc., the dropping 
of electric lights on hard floors causing 
the bulbs to break, the rough handling 
of cord connecting portable lamps or 
Portable motors resulting in its being 
Scraped and short circuited soas to 
Produce an electric flash, static sparks, 
‘ny flash from electrical equipment, the 
Permitting of chaff to accumulate on 

bulbs or-eyem possibly the bring- 
ig of gas filled lamps with their ex- 
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tremely hot bulbs into contact with the 
dusty atmosphere. Also, any cause 
which would originate fire in an ordi- 
nary elevator would originate fire in a 
so-called fireproof elevator and if such 
a dust cloud came in contact with such 
fire, it would be ignited just as surely as 
if it had been set off by electricity, a 
spark or a match, 

In the case of such a house as this, 
where the proprietors have proven by 
the excellent care they give their other 
elevators that they are willing to try 
to keep ahead of the dirt, a share of the 
blame for their not getting all of it 
lies at the door of the authorities who 
forbid the use of air suction apparatus 
on incoming grain though some must 
rest on the proprietors and operators as 
well for not using it generally else- 
where. This criticism applies to nearly 
all terminal grain elevators in the Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

Moral of the Explosion 

In the light of this explosion certain 
very definite deductions can be made. 

1. It is a mistake to try to operate 
with open bins on account of the dif- 
ficulty of controlling the dust with 
such arrangement. Certainly the danger 
of having dust around should close the 
case against open bins. 

2. The old idea advocated by the in- 
surance people of having driers, bleach- 
ers, dust houses and any such activity 
which is hazardous in itself and dirty 
as well, located in structures detached 
from the main elevator premises, is 
evidently more nearly right than might 
have been supposed. It is clear now 
that fireproof construction, while it 
may do away with combustible material, 
thereby reducing the danger of fire and 
destruction of property by fire, in no 
wise diminishes the explosion danger 
and may even, on account of its tight- 
ness, its rigidity and the ease with 
which a shock in one part is com- 
municated to all parts, magnify the ex- 
plosion danger. It is therefore advis- 
able to go back to the old custom of 
locating all such hazardous and dirty 
processes in structures safely detached 
from the main premises. 

4. It would appear to be high time 
to put an end to the jockeying which 
has been going on for: years over the 
installation and use of air suction appa- 
ratus in grain handling risks and re- 
quire its use without exception, subject 
to proper regulation. 

Suction System Needed 

The interest of the insurance people 
is not necessarily in the removal of the 
dust but is absolutely in the prevention 
of its escape and distribution through 
the premises. Probably there is more 
dust in incoming grain than would be 
found in it ordinarily at any other time 
if that dust were removed at the time 
the grain. was received but everyone 
familiar with grain elevators knows 
that every time grain is moved, new 
dust is liberated in some quantity and 
we want that arrangement of apparatus 
which will prevent the escape not only 
of the dust in the shipment at the point 
of receipt but, as well, the dust newly 
liberated by later movements of the 
grain. We are not satisfied to have as- 
piration attached to receiving apparatus 
only. We want it on the heads and 
boots of all elevators whether receiv- 
ing, working or shipping, on garners, on 
scales, and at the discharging end of 
belt or other conveyors. There are 
places in all houses where grain is dis- 
charged under such conditions that it 
is not feasible to apply air intake at 
the point but we are satisfied that if all 
the handling apparatus is reasonably 
tight and if sufficient draft is applied 
to such apparatus to make sure that 
the pressure within the apparatus is 
always fractionally less than the pres- 
sure of the air outside, there can be no 
dust escape from such equipment. This 
calls for a large capacity low draft suc- 
tion system and if the weighing authori- 
ties will only nominate the maximum 
vacuum (in inches of water column) 
they would permit to be applied, the 
insurance interests will quickly adjust 
their practice to the acceptance of risks 
on that basis. 
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Congdon, Jr., Wins 
F, & M. Championship 


DISPLACES H. R. LOUDON 


Fifth Annual Tournament of Associa- 
tion at Shackamaxon Country Club 
is Big Success 


E. W. Congdon, Jr., is champion of 
the New York Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Golf Association. Mr. Congdon 
achieved this distinction at the fifth 
annual tournament of the Association 
held at Shackamaxon Country Club, at 
Westfield, N. J., last week. In win- 
ning the championship Mr. Congdon 
displaced as champion one of the most 
popular members of the Association, a 
fine golfer, a good fellow and a gener- 
ous sport, Hugh R. Loudon. 

Mr. Congdon, Jr., is connected with 
the claim department of Willcox, Peck 
& Hughes, and is the son of “Pop” 
Congdon, a leading authority in con- 
nection with marine average adjust- 
ments and a member of the firm of 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes. Young Cong- 
don is some golfer. No less an author- 
ity than Hugh R. Loudon says so, and 
we are willing to set it down in print 
on his say. 

The tournament was a_ success. 
Shackamaxon is an ideal course, and 
aside from high winds which breezed 
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New York Fire & Marine Insurance Golf Association Hol 


across the eighteen holes at times, the 
day was ideal. More than 100 members 
of the Association and guests partici- 
pated in the play. 

Among the company officials present 
were: Wm. E. Stewart, vice-president 
of the American of Newark; J. L. Par- 
sons, vice-president, North River; H. 
R. Loudon, United States. Manager, 
Liverpool & London & Globe; A. H. 
Hassinger, secretary, Firemen’s of 
Newark; E. S. Jarvis, secretary, Hano- 
ver; William Mackintosh, assistant 
manager, Royal; Chas, R. Pitcher, as- 
sistant manager, Royal; F. W. Kent- 
ner, vice-president, Hudson; A. Duncan 
Reid, president and general manager, 
Globe Indemnity Co.; F. J. Renner, 
manager brokerage department, Royal, 
and W. F. Penney, general agent, Com- 
mercial Union. 

Aside from the Association cham- 
pionship won by E. W. Congdon, Jr., 
and the. guest prize won by J. W. 
Mason, the winners of prizes offered 
in the tournament were: H. M. Mes- 
senger, Class A, best net score, first 
prize; R. S. Cleaves, second prize. 

Wilfred Garretson won first prize in 
Class B and C. A. Hoyt, second prize. 

R. O’Gorman and R. Young, won 
first prize in the best four ball play, 
and H. D. Smith and E. W. Congdon, 
Jr., won second prize in this class. 

Sam W. Scott won the duffer’s prize. 


Walter MacBain 


W. S. Naulty Bennett Ellison 


At the dinner in the evening H. W. 
Barley, president of the Association, 
presided as toastmaster, and presented 
the winners -with their trophies. H. 
R. Loudon, William Mackintosh, Eugene 
LaTourette, J. Campbell Haywood ‘and 
others spoke briefly. 

The arrangements at Shackamaxon 
for the entertainment and comfort of 
the members of the Association and 
their guests were splendidly carried out, 
and the committee in charge were high- 
ly complimented by the members. 

Participants in Play 
18 Hole Medal Play, Class A—H. 
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W. Barley, P. M. Tofte, Jr. F. C. 
Smith, J. B.. Kemp” (guest), H. D. 
Smith, E. W. Congdon, Jr., S. G. Will- 
cox, H. R. Loudon; C. S. Dodd, William 
Mackintosh, Roger Jones, H. C. Corn- 
wall, W. MacBain, R. S. Cleaves, H. A. 
Stine (guest), Newton C. Mair (guest), 
W. J. Worcester, A. M. Murray, H. M. 
Messenger, E. H. Morrill, Jr., D. W. 
Morrison, Percival Thomas, Jr., Harry 
Burrows, E. L. Lewis, Jr., F. F. Koeh- 
ler, J. Lester Eisner, W. T. Glenney, 
A. Duncan Reid, Harold Baird, W. L. 
Hadley (guest), H. S. Baird and H. E. 
Norton. 
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ifth Annual Tournament At Shackamaxon Country Club 
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T. C. Moffatt J. F. Honness A. S. Ball J.D. Mills F.M. MacDonald Wm. Mackintosh Warren Stewart Charles S. Dodd W. E. Stewart R.S. Cleaves J. Campbell Haywood 


R. Young Loudon 


bi Garretson A,MacKechnie J.W.Mason T. D. Williamsdn ,; Sidney G. Willcox 


18 Hole Medal Play, Class B—Thos. 
F, Handy, Walter Murdock, G. A. Rob- 
inson, W. D. Lillico (guest), T. D. Wil- 
liamson, A. MacKechney, J. W. Mason 
(guest), F. A. MeCarthy, H. N. Hall, 
T. C. Moffatt, R. Young, R. O’Gorman, 
Warren Stewart, Wm. E. Stewart, F. 
M. MacDonald, Wilfred Garretson, 
Geo. S. Barker (guest), W. S. Naulty, 
C. D. Boynton, E. S. Jarvis, John D. 
Mills, J. F. Honness, A. §. Bell, T. A. 
Livingston, A. C. Allison, J. Campbell 
Haywood, John F. Murphy, Jack Gal- 
vin (guest), E. A. Knapp, B. T. 
Nolan, J. Lester Parsons, M. Van Bus- 





H. A. Stine 


kirk, Sam W. Scott, Walter B. Smith 
(guest), Gordon A. Newkirk (guest), 
Chas. Newkirk (guest), C. A. Hoyt, 
H. E. Maxon, Percy Ling, S. L. Grea- 
son, Thomas H. Allen, Joseph Schrie- 
ber, D. M. Darby, T. H. Hodgson, A. A. 
Earl, E. Sharman, Eddie Gallagher 
and E. D. LaTourette. 

Paul V. Pietro, of Shackamaxon 
Country Club, was official scorer. Mr. 
Pietro is course police at Shackamaxon. 

One of the most genial personalities 
at Shackamaxon is found in Peter 
O’Hara, professional of the Club. He 
is assisted by Dan Williams, first as- 


sistant; Jack Hiner, second assistant, 
and Arkie Clark, Club clerk, all court- 
eous, willing, obliging boys, who add to 
the natural advantages of Shackamaxon 
and help make playing golf there a 
pleasure. 


The New York Fire & Marine In- 
surance Golf Association is comprised 
of brokers connected with the fire and 
marine business in and around New 
York City. It is primarily a brokers’ 
organization, its purpose being fra- 
ternal, and from time to time others 
connected with the business of insur- 
ance in its varied forms, have been in- 
ducted into the membership. 

The incentive for its organization 
came from Senator Joseph F. Freling- 
huysen, some six years ago, when 
Eddie Gallagher, now treasurer of the 
Association, happened to be a guest of 
Senator Frelinghuysen, at Somerville. 
The Senator thought that it would be 
a good thing to have an organization 
among the brokers in the insurance 
fraternity. At a later date a meeting 
was held in the Senator’s New York 
office when plans were formulated for 
the organization, and it was set in 
motion. 

Prominent in its membership today 
are men, including Harry W. Barley, 
William T. Glenney, Eddie Gallagher, 
P. F. Tofte and Eugene LaTourette, 
who were present at the first meeting. 
The spirit pervading its conduct has 
always been the most friendly, and no 
little credit is due the officers of the 
Association who actually do all the 
work in connection with getting out 
the members in the tournaments held 
each year. 





BECOMES REGULAR AGENT 


Neils |. Poulsen, Ansonia, Conn., Ready 
to Insure Anything from Human 
Beings to Airplanes 


Neils I. Poulsen, of Ansonia, Conn., 
the well-known commander of the Wil- 
liam H. Gordon Post of the American 
Legion, has entered the insurance busi- 
ness. He has opened an office in the 
Opera House Block in Ansonia. 

Mr. Poulsen has been preparing for 
some time to take up insurance work 
and will handle all lines of insurance 
and surety bonds. Mr. Poulsen was 
first introduced to the business of insur- 
ance when he began the work of insur- 
ance officer of the American Legion 
Post in Ansonia two years ago. He was 
very successful in unwinding red tape 
in prosecuting the claims of ex-service 
men and within a few months his sys- 
tem of handling these cases was adopt- 
ed in the state headquarters of. the 
American Legion at Hartford. 

Mr. Poulsen’s work in this connection 
attracted offers from old line insurance 
companies and he was finally induced 
to take the business as his occupation. 
He secured the agency of several com- 
panies and is now ready to insure any- 
thing from human beings to airplanes. 


R. L. Clark, of the advertising depart- 
ment of the “America Fore” group of 
fire insurance companies will forsake 
his young bachelorhood tomorrow and 
join the “ancient and to be heckled” 
order of benedicts. This will surprise 
his William Street crories. ‘The lady 
of Mr. Clark’s choice is Miss Jean An- 
toinette Knevals. 
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Well, well, well! Even the press is 
beginning to appreciate that a persua- 
sion cost is necessary to sell every- 
thing and this may be said to cover re- 
ligion, for if we didn’t have the clergy 
to constantly remind us of our sins and 
help persuade us to lead better lives, 
we might easily slump back some 
thousands of years and fail to be even 
decent one to another. 

I don’t know how many million men 
make their living as persuaders, call 
them what you will—solicitors, sales- 
men, representatives, insurance agents, 
clergymen, advertising men—and the 
money that such conscientious persons 
earn is usually worth all that it costs 
the purchaser. 

When the Standard Oil Company 
went into China to sell illuminating oil 
and lamps to those whom my old Sun- 
day school teacher termed the “heath- 
en,” they quite naturally had to add 
the selling cost to the price of the mer- 
chandise and there is not much ques- 
tion that it was worth it from the Chin- 
ese standpoint and yet what the editor 
of “Collier’s” terms “amateur econo- 
mists,” might easily upbraid John D. 
Rockefeller for turning his face, so to 
speak, toward the East. 

John M. Siddall, who edits the “Amer- 
ican Magazine,” and whose head was 
built for a far greater purpose than to 
grow hair, said to me the other day that 
the world is wholly made up of ama- 
teurs and professionals and the ama- 
teurs, from the standpoint of numbers, 
are far in the lead. 

You can usually tell an amateur from 
a professional because the former talks 
very much, very loud and very often, 
whereas the professional spends most 
of his time in a successful effort to put 
things across and doesn’t often raise his 


voice from public platforms and soap 
boxes. 

If you want anything done and done 
well, employ the services of a profes- 
sional, but if you merely want to hold 
a long talk about it, the first amateur 
you meet will probably satisfy your re- 
quirements. His services won’t cost 
much in money but are likely to be 
exceedingly expensive judged from any 
other standpoint. He may tell you that 

elling costs ought to be done away 
with and when he does, the best thing 
to do is to agree with him heartily and 
say, “I am for it, provided you tell me 
just how it is going to be accomplished,” 
which would probably furnish him with 
a job that would take a large slice of 
eternity to complete. 

Never spend any time arguing with 
an amateur. It is much better to em- 
ploy yourself in a game of Canfield or 
go afishing. Such occupations will at 
least furnish you with a relaxation 
which will help build up your system 
and bring you back to the work bench 
in far better shape from a physical, 
mental and spiritual standpoint. 

Of course you may not agree with my 
views on this subject, in which case I 
will repeat what Mark Twain said, that 
“a difference of opinion is what makes 
horse races.” 

Frankly, I am afraid that if Mrs. 
Jones buys a piano or Mr. Jones buys an 
accident policy that for a very consider- 
able time they both will be obliged to 
pay a price for them to which has been 
added the persuasion cost of acquaint- 
ne them with the benefits of owner- 
ship. 


hag Na2dha,_ 




















Illinois’ Reciprocal 
Bill Not Drastic 


DRAFTED BY JUDGE W. H. CRUM 








Organizations Must Accumulate and 
Keep An Advance Deposit in Excess 
of Their Liabilities 





Chicago, June 22.-The new Dill 
passed almost unanimously by the IIli- 
nois legislature for the regulation of 
reciprocals and inter-insurers, while not 
as drastic as Many insurance men 
would have desired, is regarded as a 
great improvement over the former Illi- 
nois laws, which were notoriously lax, 
and probably the strongest measure 
which could have been put through at 
this session. 

Under its terms the attorney-in-fact 
is required to file with the Illinois de- 
partment the details of the organiza- 
tion, with a copy of the policy contract 
or agreement and the power of attor- 
ney. No policies are to be issued until 
the law is complied with and the ap- 
proval of the Department secured. It 
requires a reserve of 50 per cent of the 
net advance deposit collected and 
credited to the accounts of subscribers, 
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NEW YORK 
or 100 per cent of the net unearned 
deposit. All inter-insurers of other 
states entering Illinois after July | are 
required to comply with the new law, 
and all existing concerns of that sort 
doing business in Illinois must comply 


with its requirements within a reason- 
able time. 

Each inter-insurer must accumulate 
and keep on hand, within six months 
after organization, an advance deposit 
in excess of its liability to the amount 
of $25,000 for fire insurance, $25,000 for 
automobile or public liability and $50, 
000 for workmen’s compensation or em- 


ployers’ liability insurance. If such an 
amount has not been accumulated, then 
the subscribers, or the attorney-in-fact 
for them, must advance the necessary 
amounts. Funds so advanced are not 


to be treated as a liability, and are to 
be repaid only out of .the surplus ac- 


cumulations of the exchange. A speci- 
fied number of subscribers and amount 
of insurance is provided for each class 


of organizations. 


The bill was drafted by Judge W. H. 
Crum of the Illinois department. 





For the first time since 1907 a survey 


is being made of Wilmington, Del. En- 


gineers J. H. Howland and Robert L. 
Smith of the National Board, are in 
charge. 
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Best Building, 75 Fulton St. 
Exceptional Service to Agents and/or Brokers Desiring to Place Surplus and/or Affidavit and/or Special Risks of Every Class Anywhere in the World 


FOR INSURANCE SERVICE, INCLUDING IMMEDIATE LOSS SETTLEMENTS, PHONE BEEKMAN 7260-7261 


EXCESS REINSURANCE COVERAGES 


SPECIAL RATES on CONFLAGRATION AND CATASTROPHE COVERS 


Unexcelled facilities for underwriters wishing to cede or 
to receive profitable excess or participating reinsurance 
premiums of any nature whatsoever. 


WALTER A. BROCKHURST 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY INSURANCE MARKET ON THE GLOBE 
Cable “Brocknyk New York” 
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Surplus 


Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 

handling their Excess Lines in our 
“Surplus Line Department. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange 
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Changes From Mutual 
To Stock Company 


AFTER 85 YEARS’ EXISTENCE 





Mutual Fire of Albany, Becomes “New 
York State Fire Insurance Com- 
pany;” Capital $200,000 





After an existence of 85 years the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, with 
headquarters at 446 Broadway, will on 
July 1 next become a stock company 
under the provisions of: section 125 of 
the New York insurance law. The 
name of the new company will be “New 
York State Fire Insurance Company.” 
The capital stock will be $200,000, which 
has already been subscribed, and to 
which will be added $265,571, surplus 
from the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. The New York State Fire In- 
surance Company will, therefore, be 
able to begin business on July 1 next 
with resources of $465,571. 

The passing of the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company is an event in the 
business history of Albany. The di- 
rectors at a meeting held 18 months 
ago took the first steps in the act of 
turning the mutual company into a 
stock corporation. The proposed change 
received the approval of the state super- 
intendent of insurance and other for- 
malities were complied with when an 
effort was made by New York insur- 
ance interests to acquire control of the 
local company. This led to two law 
suits which were contested stubbornly 
in the courts. 

One action was started in the Su- 
preme Court of Albany county and the 
other in New York county. The plain- 
tiffs were represented by Rumsey & 
Morgan, a New York law firm that 
specialized in insurance cases, and the 
Albany company was represented by its 
president, A. Page Smith, a well known 
lawyer. Both suits were decided in 
favor of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. The law suits ended, the 
officers of the insurance company pro- 
ceeded with the work of converting it 
into a stock company. On July 1 next 
the mutual company will have ceased 
to exist and the New York State Fire 
Insurance Company will take its place. 

History of Company 

The history of the Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company covers 85 years of 
life in Albany. The company was or- 
ganized in 1836 when Andrew Jackson 
was President of the United States, 
and Albany was a town of 28,000 people. 
Erastus Corning, Sr., was mayor of the 
city. On the first board of directors 
were: Barent P. Staats, Daniel Conk- 
ling, Jr., Eli Perry, Christopher Hepin- 
stall, Matthew Brown, Rufus Brown, Eli 
Gould, Gaylord Sheldon; Argur Wells 
and John Van Valkenburg. Barent 
Staats was elected president and served 
a8 such for ten years. Erastus Corning, 
8r.,"was elected president in 1846 and 
served until his death in 1872. 

Mr. Corning was succeeded in the 
office by Joshua Gardner Cotrell, the 
founder of the firm of Cotrell and 
Leonard and an officer of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company since 1836, 
when his name appeared on the minute 

k as an inspector of election. Mr. 
Cotrell’s son-in-law, Daniel Leonard, 
and two grandsons, Edgar C. Leonard 
and Gardner C, Leonard, served as di- 
aT of the company. Mr. Cotrell 
oe in 1878 and was succeeded in office 
y Eli Perry, one of the original di- 
rectors, who served until 1881, when he 
Was succeeded by Henry H. Martin, a 
a known Albanian. Mr. Martin died 

1886 when he was. succeeded by 

tee Cuyler who had served the com- 
pany in various ties since 1856. 


Mr. Cuyler died after he had been in 
oo as president for seven years at 


age of 84, 4 
The directors chose to succeed Mr. 


New Hampshire Buys 
Granite State Stock 


TO BE OPERATED SEPARATELY 





Union of Management Will Result in 
Greater Underwriting Facilities for 
Both Companies 





Control of the Granite State, of 
Portsmouth, N. H., has been purchased 
by the New Hampshire, according to a 
statement made last Saturday by 
President F. W. Sargent of the New 
Hampshire. The latter company “will 
continue the Granite State under its 
present control at Portsmouth,” Mr. 
Sargent says. “By the alliance thus 
created the Granite State is able to 
offer to its local agents assurances of 
increased stability, underwriting capa- 
city and service.” 

The New Hampshire, from its home 
office in Manchester, now supervises 
the underwriting of three fire insur- 
ance companies, the third being the 
County Fire of Philadelphia. With 
combined assets of more than $13,- 
000,000 these companies can provide 
wide facilities for the various lines 
which they handle and offer greater 
service to the assureds. The acquisi- 
tion of the Granite State by the New 
Hampshire strengthens considerably 
the prestige of both. The latter was 
incorporated fifty-one vears ago with 
an initial capital of $100,000. That has 
now been increased to $1,750.000, the 
present net surplus exceeds $2,500,000 
and the total assets amount to slightlv 
over $10,000,000. It ranks as one of 
the leading fire companies in the coun- 
try and for the last two years has 
written over $5,000,000 annually in 
premiums. 

Started in 1885, the Granite State 
has recorded fair procress. and on the 
paid-up capital of $200.000 has now 
for twenty years continued to pay 
good dividends to the investors, the 
rate beine 13 per cent in 1919. At the 
close of 1920 total assets were $1,885,- 
000, net surplus $425,000 and the prem- 
ium income for last year $1,081,000. For 
several years the fire loss ratio was 
somewhat above normal. but since 1916 
the underwriting exhibits have been 
rood. Under the same management as 
the Granite State is the tres petit 
company, the Piscataona, of Ports- 
mouth, with assets of $58.967 in 1919 
and a net surplus of $37,600. 








Cuyler General John F. Rathbone, who, 
at the time of his election in 1894 had 
been an officer of. the company for 47 
years. Gen. Rathbone resigned in 1901 
on account of failing health. and was 
succeeded by Daniel Leonard, who had 
been for 23 years a director of the com- 
pany. Mr. Leonard resigned in 1905 
and was succeeded by George R. Me- 
neely, who served until his death in 
1915. David A. Thompson succeeded 
Mr. Meneely and served only one year 
when he resigned. In February, 1916, 
the directors chose A. Page Smith to 
succeed Mr. Thompson as president and 
he has acted in that capacity since. 
The 12 directors of the company are: 
Edgar C. Leonard, Russell M. Johnston, 
George C. Van Tuyl, Donald McDonald, 
Carl H. Graf, James R. Watt, A. Page 


- Smith, William G. Van Loon, Noel S. 


Bennett, Hildreth J. Ackroyd, Oscar F. 
Kinney and J. Allen Warner. 

For many years the company occu- 
pied quarters on the second floor of 50 
State Street. Im 1885 the directors 
bought from the Union Bank the build- 
ing it now occupies at 446 Broadway. 
The company throughout its career has 
been fortunate in its management. The 
surplus earnings have been carefully 
invested with the result that the officers 
are able to place the new stock com- 
pany in a strong financial : 





A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


A. & J. H. STODDART 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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INSURANCE AND REAL ESTATE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Offer facilities for writing large lines in Buffalo, N. Y., terri- 
tory, including INSPECTION and ENGINEERING SERVICE. 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, U. & 0., RENTS, AUTO- 
MOBILE and ALL CASUALTY LINES. 


General Agents in Erie and Niagara Counties for 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co. 
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J. E. STONE & CO. 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Bell Telephone, Court 2483 


PITTSBURGH - : : : : - PENNA. 




















Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 
43 Cedar St., 40 Clinton St., 
New York City Newark, N. J. 


Agricultural Ins. Co, of Watertown Nationale of Paris 
Atlas Assurance Co. 


Fireman’s Fund 
Rhode Island Insurance Co.Home Fire & Marine 














SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


108 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


Bow York, B. ¥. 


Phenes John 1107, 110 


—_____| 








LOGUE, LOWRIE, NIEHAUS & CO. 


. AGENTS AND BROKERS 
UNLIMITED sompuve axsvysis SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 
ARROTT BUILDING, WOOD ST. & FOURTH AVE. 


Telephone Court 1908 2ITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Rapid Growth of Auto 
Coverage in England 


—_—_—_. 


CAUSED BY RAILROAD TIE-UPS 





Coal Shortage Forces People to Use 
Motor Transportation; Policies 
Contain Few Restrictions 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, .June 12.—Probably no 
branch of underwriting is at present 
attracting more attention in Britain 
than motor insurance. It is a field full 
of change, because new conditions con- 
stantly arise. At the moment the long 
continuation of the coal strike, and the 
uncertainty of any satisfactory settle- 
ment, anything that will stay “settled” 
is bringing transport and with it motor 
insurance to the fore. For instance, 
this season’s great race at Epsom 
Downs was featured by the press as 
“The Trainless Derby.” Literally every- 
body went to Epsom by road. 


Every year, too, the motorbus routes 
of England are.extended in the same 
way as are the trolley routes of the 
United States, and one can travel from 
village to village and town to town, 
through the lovely English countryside, 
by charabanc or motor-bus. 

This development makes imperative 
a great expansion of the field of motor 
insurance. Companies are by no means 
eager for this class of risk, because it 
is especially hazardous. These heavy 
vehicles travel at a high rate of speed, 
uphill and down dale, through winding 
lanes and byroads, and the risk of acci- 
dent is considerable. Owing to these 


risks rates have been high and worse 
than high, variable. But the hazard is 
gradually becoming more stable as sta- 
tistics accumulate, so that it can be 
computed, and rates tend to settle. 


One thing is evident—while there has 
been a distinct slump in other lines of 
insurance, motor insurance is on the 
increase as more and more motor ve- 
hicles of every description are pressed 
into service. Therefore, whatever the 
difficulties, insurance companies must 
keep pace with the demand for security 
made upon them by the public. Another 
form of motor development is the com- 
mercial car for delivery of goods from 
one town to another. Naturally road 
transport of goods, as of passengers, 
has been tremendously increased by the 
strike. 

The present tendency among insur- 
ance companies is to become increas- 
ingly generous and inclusive in the 
terms of their policies. The old idea of 
exclusions and limitations is recognized 
as not having been based on a sound 
principle. After all, why refuse any 
risk, when the whole business is based 
on risks? If life were absolutely safe 
there would be no need of insurance— 
and there is little satisfaction to the 
insurer in paying premiums for a policy 
that largely consists of exemption 
clauses. He feels that he is paying for 
the risk and taking it as well. 

The improvement of the standard 
motor policy is being much discussed in 
insurance circles and its limits criti- 
cised. As in all lines of life today the 
risk from riot and civil commotion has 
come up, as in the present difficult 
times motor vehicles are frequently in- 
jured from these causes. The policies 
of the near future will probably cover 
these risks and “malicious damage” as 
well. Another risk frequently excluded 
but which will be shortly included, as it 
already is by some companies, is dam- 
age done by frost. The mild climate 
of England minimizes this risk. Never- 
theless it exists. 





C. M. LOWRIE, 








Rose & Kiernan, Inc., 
Of Albany, Expands 


R. V. DeWITT WALSH VICE-PRES. 








Business Formerly Conducted By Him 
Consolidated With Aggressive 
“Arkay Agency” Organization 





Rose & Kiernan, Inc., one of the 
most aggressive and popular local ag- 
ency organizations in the State of New 
York, has consolidated with their office 
the R. V. DeWitt Walsh Insurance Ag- 
ency, of Albany, and R. V. DeWitt 
Walsh has been elected vice-president 
of Rose & Kiernan, Inc. 

Fifty years ago Rufus Rose organized 
the nucleus of tnis agency. The busi- 
ness started by Mr. Rose was reorgan- 
ized in 1879, by the admission of his 
son, William C. Rose, as a partner. The 
firm of Rose & Kiernan was organized 
in 1900 and was reorganized as a cor- 
poration in 1914. 

For fifty years the basic principles 
governing the conduct of this agency 
have been integrity and service, and 
the position occupied by the office in 
insurance circles is evidence that the 


Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 


ey 


GENERAL AGENTS 


H. A. LOGUE 
Chairman 
Pres. EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres, 


H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 





principles on which it was built, haye 
been rigidly observed. The officers of 


Rose & Kiernan, Inc., have as thei ‘ 


purpose the weaving into the business 
fabric of Albany, an insurance instity. 
tion which will carry the principles of 
the founder, and advance the interest 
of their clients and the business fame 
of Albany through extending their ac. 
tivities to meet the new and ever chang. 
ing need of industry. 

Today the Rose & Kiernan office can 
proudly claim that they have the largest 
general insurance agency between New 
York and Buffalo, with over 12,000 eli. 
ents and representing thirty-five ingyr. 
ance companies. The officers of the 
“Arkay Agency,” by which it is more 
popularly known in Albany, are: 
President, William C. Rose; vice-presi- 
dents, J. J. Ryan, J. L. Noonan, R. V. 


DeWitt Walsh; treasurer and general 
manager, P. D. Kiernan; secretary, Til- 
den Sharp; assistant treasurer, Ray. 
mond A. Kelton; assistant secretary, 
W. W. Listman; engineer, John ¢. 


Richters; assistant managers, Harry 
Mang, Matthew Hickey, Archie Matti- 
son. 





CARPENTER BACK HOME 

Seth E. Carpenter, the Rochester in- 
surance man who was missing from his 
home for sometime and for whom a 
nation-wide search was instigated, has 
returned to his home from E! Paso, 
Texas, whither he wandered a victim 
of aphasia. 
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RIOT and CIVIL 
COMMOTION 
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“The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
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TOURIST FLOATER 
POSTAL INSURANCE 


The Company with the “‘L. & L. & G.’’ Service. 
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Motor Truck Plan 
Interest Increases 


ee 


COMMENDED BY INSURANCE MEN 





g. M. Carroll Receives Letters From 
Many Sources; All Favorably 
Impressed 





Widespread interest has been aroused 
among heavy investors in railroad se- 
curities, a8 well as among practical 
railroad men, im the suggestions ad- 
yanced by E. M. Carroll, 501 Fifth Av- 
enue, as to Ways and means by which 
motor trucks could be brought into com- 
mission on a large scale, as short-haul 
feeders for railway lines. 

Mr. Carroll has been greatly assisted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of New 
York in bringing his idea of utilizing 
the now unused portions of the right-of- 
ways for the building of light lines for 
motor trucks, to the attention of hold- 
ers of railroad securities, whese co- 
operation is essential for the capitaliza- 
tion of any such plan. 

Standing, as they do, preeminent 
among investors of this class of securi- 
ties, insurance company officials are es- 
pecially concerned in investigating pro- 
jects which give promise of reviving de- 
preciated railway values. 

Mr. Carroll’s project, already de- 
scribed in The Hastern Underwriter, 
was presented in a brochure entitled 
“Construction vs. Destruction” which 
has been widely circulated. 

Among the responses is one from the 
office of President Harding, stating that 
the matter had been referred to the 
United States agricultural department. 

Following this reference E. D. Ball 
of that department wrote to Mr. Carroll 
as follows: “Highway transport, par- 
ticularly by motor truck, is a valuable 
supplement to railroad transportation. 
It has been thought by some who have 
studied the problem of transportation 
that in favorable locations a light rail- 
way may be an economic success for 
intermediate hauls such as those longer 
than now appear suitable for the motor 
truck and up to the economical short 
haul limit of the standard railroad.” 

Herbert S. Sisson, "New York state 
commissioner of highways, ‘Albany, 
says: “It is my belief that in the near 
future some arrangement must be made 
to relieve the improved highways of 
the state of New York from the. de- 
structive effects of the heavy motor 
trucks. At present it is ome of the 
greatest problems that this department 
is facing and the solution is not yet in 
sight.” 

W. D. Wyman, president of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, express- 
es extreme interest in tho idea sinve his 
company is “heavily interested ip rail- 
road bonds.” 

W. D. VanDyke, president of North- 
Western Mutual Life, was another 
among the insurance officials to express 
themselves in similar fashion. 

Among the bankers to respond was 
Horace F. Porter, vice-president of the 
Garfield National of New York, and 
Henry G. Parker, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of New Jersey at New 
Brunswick. Mr. Porter Says: “I have 
read your article ‘Construction vs. De- 

struction’ more than once with a great 
hit upon a solution of the competition 
Ween railroads and auto trucks that 
should be 


sides.” In hig letter from New Bruns- 


rance compan 
will be more and savings banks 


deal of interest and I think you have - 


“There is much of value in your ar- 
gument,” declares M. L. Ross of the 
New York city sales department of the 
stuff,” comments C. G. Goldsborough, 
Washburn-Crosby Co. “Looks like good 
New York, assistant to the president of 
the Erie Railroad. Arthur M. Cox, a 
New York woollen merchant, writes 
“that he has a considerable interest in 
railroad stock and is proportionately in- 
terested in Mr. Carroll’s ideas.” 





LOS ANGELES A MAGNET 





Seat of National Asscciation Conven- 
tion Draws Thousands to Enjoy Its 
Many Attractions 





Not the least valid reason for a 
record attendance at the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents’ convention 
this Fall is the multiplicity of wonder- 
ful attractions at the place where the 
gathering will be held. Los Angeles is 
the beauty spot of the West, and every 
moment before and after daily sessions 
of the convention may be passed in 
thorough enjoyment of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s unexcelled offerings to tourists 
and permanent residents alike. Every 
member of the National Association has 
repeatedly heard flattering tales of Los 
Angeles and has envied the fortunate 
story-teller. Here is his opportunity to 
combine the business advantages of the 
convention with the pleasures of seeing 
Los Angeles and its environs. 

Los Angeles is known as the city 
with more beach resorts within easy 
distance than any other city in the 
country. Its first fame was partly at- 
tributed to the fact that its resorts were 
accessible to urban dwellers. There is 
Redondo Beach; Long Beach, famous 
for surf bathing and for its great pier 
and sun room. Here also is the Vir- 
ginia Hotel, one of the finest hostelries 
in the country. Hermosa Beach is 
favorite among swimmers, also Santa 
Monica, where the waves wash moon- 
stones up on the sand. 


Venice is the “Coney Island” of the 
West, where the various concessions 
and dance hall, bathing beaches and 
swimming pool are crowded with merry- 
makers. Ocean Park is another popular 
beach resort within easy distance of 
Los Angéles., 


Amusements are varied in the city 
itself. Los Angeles has two excellent 
stock companies and many of their 
plays have been put on western stages 
before they were sent to New York as 
“hits.” Its motion picture theaters are 
palatial. Visitors are always interested 
to see the screen productions in Los 
Angeles theaters, directly after their 
filming on motion picture lots in Los 
Angeles, the greatest motion picture 
producing center in the country—where 
80 per cent of the entire cinema dramas 
are filmed. 





HEADS RECIPROCAL ASSOCIATION 


Chicago, June 21.—At the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Reciprocal Exchanges held in Chicago, 
Arthur Wolf, secretary of the State Au- 
tomobile Insurance Association of In- 
dianapolis, was elected president; 
Thomas L. Cherry; Illinois Underwrit- 
ers, Carbondale, Ill., vice-president; W. 
F. Brandenburg, Automobile Owners’ 
Protective Association, Kankakee, IIl., 


treasurer, and Frank H. Ellis, Associat- 
ed Employers’ Reciprocal, Chicago, sec- 
retary. There were seven members of 
the board of governors chosen, the re- 
maining five to be selected at an ad- 


journed meeting in Chicago July 13. 





The Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
insurance companies last week declared 
dividends, 


their regular semi-annual 
payable July 8. 





SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


Co. 





January 

CASH CAPITAL $ 1,750,000.00 
ASSETS $ 10,277,226.70 
LIABILITIES. Except Capital $ 5,905,643.86 
NET SURPLUS $ 2,6235.582.84 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $ 4,373.582.84 


1.1921 














““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 . 
Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - - $117,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $44,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
advisory departments offers un- 
heard of proposition to high-class 
solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
men well connected, married men 
or those with dependents prefer- 
red, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 








B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 


45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 6784 John 

















| BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov. Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falls- 
Niag.-Great Am.-Home. 
CLINTON J. AYRES 


70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N, Y. 
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H.KRAMER 


ADJUSTER 


FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
59 Maiden Lane, New York City 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1952. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

ANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
BOWE 6 SAS, Dts Or Aon 
9% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











‘BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 


Toronto, Canada 
Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
: Comtnetions.and Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1920 
Se aS Se 
Liabilities 
Surplus in United States...... $ 779 
Total losses paid in United 
States from 1874 to 1919, 
inclusive 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $500,000.00 





The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 


Incorporated 1871 


EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 


‘Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 

Surplus to Policy Holders $981,011.90 
Assets $2,644,765.88 
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Adjusters of Home 
Group Hold Meeting 


BARBECUE AT GREENWOOD LAKE 





Vice-President Ludlum Speaks; W. N. 
Bament and Seven Others Read 
Interesting Papers 





A meeting of all Home, Franklin 
and City of New York adjusters was 
held in New York City, Friday, June 
17, extending through Saturday mid- 
day, after which a barbecue was attend- 
ed by all present at the camp of Geo. 
H. Savale (in charge of the Home au- 
tomobile loss department) at Green- 
wood Lake, New Jersey. 

Vice-President Ludlum, in addition 
to some very timely remarks on mat- 
ters in general as pertaining to the ad- 
justment of losses, extended a very 
hearty welcome, and did exactly as he 
said he would in getting better or more 
intimately acquainted with all at the 
barbecue. 

Papers were read by eight of those 
present, as follows: G. E. Elliott, New 
York City, “A Comparison of Adjust- 
ment Procedure on Fire as Compared 
With Marine Losses”; W. E. Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., “Earmarks of a 
Questionable Loss”; J. H. Muit, Phila- 
delphia, “Recovery of Stolen Automo- 
biles”; G. H. Savale, New York, “Ad- 
justment of Automobile Losses”; Pren- 
tiss B. Reed, New York City, “Book 
Losses”; W. N. Bament. general ad- 
juster, New York, “Writs of Attach- 
ment and Other Liens”; H. L. Collier, 
Atlanta, Ga., “Adjustment Aircraft 
Losses”; W. P. Barter, New York City. 
“Adjustment Automobile Theft Losses.” 

In addition to the foregoing, J. T. 
Dargan, Jr., assistant general adjust- 
er, read extracts from a pamphlet on 
“Depreciation,” prepared by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
of America and brought the business 
end of the meeting to a close Saturday 
midday, by telling those present of the 
plans of the loss department with re- 
spect to the recentlv adopted procedure 
of creating staff adjusters to care for 
individual company losses in such 
states, or such congested centers, as 


* such arrangement warrants. 


Mr. Dargan further expressed grati- 
fication over the response of the vari- 
ous adjusters in submitting most inter- 
esting pavers on various technical sub- 
jects, and in addition had a heart to 
heart talk with those attending con- 
cerning the desire of the loss depart- 
ment to create an esprit de corps, and 
urged all present to make known their 
compjaints, if any, and at all times to 
offer constructive criticism. 

His concluding remarks were a plea 
to those present to adjust losses pro- 
perly, neither overpaying nor attemnt- 
ing to underpay any legitimate claim, 
and wherever possible to create a repu- 
tation by going into losses carefully 
and vigorously, which would force those 
who desired “easy money” through the 
avenue of a fire loss, during this period 
of economic readjustment, to go else- 
where for their insurance. 

Secretary Harold V. Smith of the 
Franklin, Philadelphia, Pa., attended 


New Officers Of 
Concordia Fire 


SOME PROMOTIONS IN RANKS 





Vice-Presidents Starke and Mayer Con- 
tinue; Secretary Damkoehler Soon 
Fifty Years With Company 





The board of directors of the Con- 
cordia Fire, of Milwaukee, at its meet- 
ing last week elected William HB. Wol- 
laeger president, William A. Starke and 
George P. Mayer vice-presidents, Frank 
Damkoehler secretary, Richard E. Bran- 
denkburg treasurer and Herman Ambos 
and Robert H. Moore assistant secre- 
taries. 

In a letter to its agents the Concordia 
has the following to say of its officers: 

“Our newly elected President, Wil- 
liam E. Wollaeger, a cousin of our la- 
mented president, is forty-four years of 
age, has been actively connected with 
the Company for twenty-five years, 
forging his way by sheer ability from a 
clerkship to the unquestioned honor of 
chief executive of the Company, and is 
no stranger to the rank and file of our 
agency force, who already know him 
well, not only for his ability and broad- 
mindedness, but for his geniality and 
good-fellowship. During the years of 
his service with the Company he has 
been the unfailing confidant and adviser 
of our departed president, and it is but 
fitting that upon his demise the mantle 
of authority should fall on Mr. Wollae- 
ger’s shoulders, thus continuing unin- 
terrupted with the Concordia the name 
of ‘Wollaeger,’ which has been so promi- 
nently associated with the Company 
since its organization. 

“Vice-Presidents Wm. A. Starke and 
Geo. P. Mayer continue as heretofore, 
and our genial secretary, Frank Dam- 
koehler, who on March 1, 1922, rounds 
out fifty years of continuous service 
with the Company, will remain as ever 
a source of strength and wisdom. 

“Richard E. Brandenburg, forty-two 
years of age, treasurer, has also come 
up from the ranks, entering the Com- 
pany’s employ as a clerk in 1900, and 
during his upward climb has become a 
conceded expert on Insurance Depart- 
ment and tax matters, and as he has 








a oenemeenahe 


the barbecue, as did Secretary Wyatt’ 


and Assistant Secretaries Decker and 
Ermisch, and Mr. Chapman of the 
Home city department. 

Regret was expressed by the hosts 
that limit as to capacity at Mr. Savale’s 
camp prevented extending the invita- 
tion to a great many others in the New 
York office. 

In addition to the above named who 
read papers on the subjects as stated, 
the following attended: Clarence A. 
Ludlum, vice-president; E. von Has- 
seln, J, A. Fite, W. N. Cranston, R. S. 
Landstreet, J. Hankin, Geo. V. P. 
Scheu, R. M. Thompson, F. M. Gris- 
wold, and H. A. Franz, of New York 
Citv; C. H. Hartnell, Chicago, IIL; 
C. E. Kolb, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. Tete, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 3 . McClure, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Lewis, Philadel- 
phia. Pa.; J. C. Myers, Detroit, Mich.; 
C. F. Simmons, Boston, Mass.; A. H. 
Cox, Boston, Mass., and H. L. Long, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
case in 1908 to the latest in June, 1921, with 
analysis of the cases 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
Power to Write Automobile Insurance, 
Constitution of the Contract, Construction 


ry of Policies, Misrepresentations and Warran- 


ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers Policies, Reporting 
; Fire Losses, What Constitutes Theft, Re- 
porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
Automobiles, What Constitutes Collision, 
Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Company Bonds, 
etc., etc. 








Ready for Distribution in 
JULY, 1921 


Subscription Price $5.00 
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— 
peen closely associated with the finan- 
»jal end of the Company’s business he 
is well equipped for his important posi- 


a eilermal Ambos, aged forty, and 
Robert H. Moore, aged forty-two, 
elected assistant secretaries, and head- 
ing the underwriting department of the 
Company, are well known at least to 
the agents in the territories over which 
they have heretofore had jurisdiction as 
agency superintendents. Mr. Ambos 
came to the Company in 1913 from the 
0. C. Kemp general agency in Chicago 
and has advanced from examiner to ag- 
ency superintendent and to his present 
official position. He is a seasoned un- 
derwriter and is particularly well-in- 
formed on conditions in the Middle 
West and South. 

“Mr, Moore’s connection with the 
Compaiy dates back to 1911, at which 
time he became state agent of the Com- 
pany in New York state, after having 
been connected with the Home Office 
of the London Assurance Corporation 
in New York city for twelve years. Sub- 
sequently he became special agent of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica in New York state, and later came 
to the Home Office of the Concordia as 
agency superintendent. His field ex- 
perience has stood him in good stead 
at the Home Office, and our agents can 
be assured that their offerings have 
the balanced judgment of both the in- 
side and outside viewpoint. 

“It is to be noted that the newly 
elected officers are all young men, that 
they have been trained in accordance 
with the ever-broadening and enlarging 
ideas of former President Wollaeger, 
whose trusted assistant each and every 
one of them was; and that the board of 
directors of the Company should have 
found it unnecessary to go outside the 
office staff for the men to carry out the 
policy of expansion, which has been de- 
veloping so signally and has brought the 
Company into the foreground in recent 
years, augurs well for the future of the 
organization. 

“It has ever been the constant en- 
deavor of the Concordia to put into 
practice the Golden Rule, and we are 
satisfied that we have met with a fair 
measure of success because of the cor- 
dial and satisfactory relations which 
always exist with our agency force.” 





WEST VIRGINIA OFFICERS 





State Association of Insurance Agents 
Elect A. W. Werninger President at 
Annual Meeting 





The West Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents held its annual meeting 
in Clarksburg last week. The following 
oficers were elected: A. W. Werninger, 
of Huntington, president; G. K. Wheat, 
of Wheeling, first vice-president; W. D. 
Corder, of Philippi, second vice-presi- 
dent; Howard Post, of Clarksburg, 
third vice-president; E. C. Chancellor, 
fourth vice-president; A. J. Kincaid, of 
Montgomery, fifth vice-president; and 
J. N. Hendrix, Jr., of Wheeling, secre- 
lary and treasurer. 





COMING “COLUMBIA” CHANGE 

In the near future, the automobile 
department of the Columbia Insurance 
Company of New Jersey, now operated 
through its marine department, will be 
with the Company’s fire 
office at 100 William Street, New York 
City, thus placing the full facilities and 
service of that office at the disposal of 
its agents. The Marine Department of 
the Company will be continued at 27 
William Street, as at present. 
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Third Annual Outing 
Of Fred. S, James & Co. 


KNIFE GIVEN TO C. W. SPARKS 





Successful Affair Held at Staten Island 
With Attendance of 270; W. E. 
Higbee is Guest 





The employes of Fred 8. James & Co., 
New York office, had a great time at 
the third annual outing tendered them 
by the company, which was held at the 
Staten Island Cricket and Tennis Club, 
Livingston, S. L, on Wednesday, June 
15. The office was closed for the day 
as the entire staff was present at the 
outing. The day’s events included sep- 
arate contests for the girls and men; 
a chicken dinner on the veranda of the 
club, and a baseball game between the 
local and agency departments. During 
the dinner Carroll DeWitt, assistant 
manager, presented Charles W. Sparks, 
manager of the metropolitan depart- 
ment, with a handsome silver knife as 
a token of the esteem in which Mr. 
Sparks is held by the members of the 
metropolitan department. 


The honored guest of the outing was 
W. E. Higbee, an officer of the Chicago 
office of Fred S. James & Co., who 
came to New York especially to attend 
the outing. 

The winners in the various events 
were as follows: Events for girls—Base- 
ball throw for distance, won by Miss 
Anna McCarthy, loss department; Needle 
and thread race, won by Miss Bussing. 
Miss Dorothy Herring won the peanut 
race, and Miss Loal Brown the hoople 
race. The last event for the girls was 
the fifty yard dash, which provided 
much amusement for the bystanders, for 
the girls were doing their best to run 





with high French heels, and there were 
quite a few calamities as far as broken 
heels go. This race was won by Miss 
Florence Mastaglio, of the New Eng- 
land department. 

The men’s events, which occupied 
most of the afternoon, were as follows: 
Seventy-five yard three legged race, won 
by Raymond Herring and John Schliaich; 
the 100-yard dash, won by Eli Cohn. E. 
Collins was the winner of the cigarette 
and match race, and E. Gertler winner 
of the foot race. The ankle race was 
won by Arthur Kissling. 

During the afternoon there was danc- 
ing in the ball room of the club, and 
the baseball game, which held the in- 
terest of all, was played for ten innings 
with the score five to five. In order 
not to prolong the game, it was, decided 
to match for the victory, and the agency 
department won. 

Credit is due to the following people 
for the smooth way in which the out- 
ing was conducted, everything went on 
at schedule time and there was not a 
hitch during the entire day: Archie J. 
Smith, of the metropolitan department; 
Miss Anita Allen, of the marine depart- 
ment; and John Barry. Prizes for the 
various events were donated by F. S. 
James; G. W. Blossom, W. A. Blodgett, 


‘J. B. Brickelmaier, C. W. Sparks, and 


L. N. James. The total attendance was 


270. 





VISITING NEW YORK OFFICE 


George W. Blossom, a member of the 
firm of Fred S. James & Co., and con- 
nected with the Chicago office, was a 
William Street visitor this week, hav- 
ing come here from Chicago to visit the 
New York office of the company. 





NEW BROKER SUCCEEDING 


Charles F. Blonder, who recently en- 
tered the insurance brokerage business 
in this city, reports that he is making 
favorable progress against the obsta- 
cles that naturally confront every man 
venturing into new grounds. 


























“AMERICA FORE” 














O live up to our motto “America Fore” is the aim of this com- 


pany. We have pledged our strength, our influence, and our- 
selves to the furtherance of American ideals 


wherever else we may. 


The obligation is a large one. 


Our motto is well worth remembering. 
to “America Fore.” 


— 


; Patriotism means not only stand- | 
ing ready to fight in time of open war, but carrying on our daily 
duties under the laws of our country. 


in business and 


Keep your business up 
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HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board. C. R. STREET, President 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Cash Capital $2,500,000 


Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 





Court Denies Petition 
To Re-Instate Wemple 


C. STEENDAL’S ELECTION VALID 





Former Head of Re-Insurance Office 
Now Has Little Chance of Winning 
Battle for Control 





C. Steendal is not only president of 
Wemple & Co. but is likely to remain 
s0, and will continue to head the fire 
re-insurance office at 15 William Street 
when a more fitting corporate title has 
been prepared. The legal fight for pos- 
session of the chief’s chair terminated 
last week when Justice W. L. Platt of 
the Supreme Court, Westchester Coun- 
ty, denied the petition of Horace R. 
Wemple and Henry M. Schnarr, former- 
ly president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the company for reinstate- 
ment. Mr. Steendal and the other new 
officers were elected April 12 to succeed 
the petitioners when the latter were 
ousted by a majority vote of the stock- 
holders upon the complaint that they 
were sacrificing the welfare of the com- 
pany for the benefit of their own indi- 
vidual schemes, 

Mr. Wemple and Mr. Schnarr failed 
to take Kindly to their removal from 
office. They sought relief from the 
courts and moved that the election of 
Mr. Steendal, John F. Murphy, Charles 
F. Dorff and Charles A. Cross, now offi- 
cers of Wemple & Co., be set aside. 
In refusing to interfere with the legiti- 
mate management of corporation affairs 
Justice Platt said in his order: 

“These are two motions upon order to 
show cause, to review a corporate elec- 
tion or order of the directors subse- 
quently ratified by the stockholders un- 
der Sec. 32 of the General Corporation 
Law, and to restrain the president, 
treasurer and secretary chosen by said 
election and order from acting as such 
officers and to reinstate petitioners. 
Also to restrain or remove a director 
chosen in the same manner and rein- 
state one of the petitioners as director. 

“The trouble here is not with the elec- 
tion. Two-thirds of the stock voted in 
favor of the respondents. There was no 
mistake about the ownership of the 
stock voted or the intention of the vot- 
er. It expresses the will of the major- 
ity. The question is whether if petition- 
ers were elected to the respective posi- 
tions on March 17, 1921, for one year, 
the respondents could ‘under the cir- 
cumstances hold any election before 
their terms had expired. 

“Respondents’ claim that the petition- 
ers’ act or Management of the corpora- 
tion was in violation of their contract- 
ual obligation and official duties, and 
was such as would not only weaken but 
probably destroy the corporation. That 
they had resigned, leaving the offices 
vacant to be filled by election. The 
questions raised do not relate alone to 
an election but to the management of 
the corporation. The Legislature did 
not intend that the courts should con- 
trol the management of corporate busi- 
ness and interests summarily. The mo- 
tions must be denied with costs.” 





BUILDING ROOF GARDEN FOR 
EMPLOYES 

That Dwight & Hilles believe in utiliz- 
ing every bit of space is evidenced by 
the fact that workmen are now busily 
engaged in transforming the roof of 
their building at 120 William Street 
from a barren hot spot into a veritable 
oasis. The present plans call for 
awnings, flower boxes, and comfortable 
rocking chairs, and when the job is 
finished the employes of Dwight & 
Hilles. will have a full-fledged roof 
garden to retreat to when the summer 
heat becomes unbearable. Some time 
ago Dwight & Hilles introduced their 
first innovation to the “Street” when 
they had the top floor converted into 
a cafeteria for the use of their em- 
ployes. This lunch roon® was placed 
in the hands of a capable woman cater- 
er, and it is a popular spot for all dur- 
ing lunch time. 
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LOCK YOUR AUTOMOBILE--- 


“ROLE” 
COMBINATION 


100% 
AUTO 
THEFT 
PROTECTION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
G. W. Dickel & Co., 
1327 North Broad Street, 

Popular 3424 





(Extract from Underwriters Laboratories, Chicago) 


REPORT ON 
“ABLE” COMBINATION ‘AUTO LOCK 


The Theft Resistance Tests show that a well in- 
formed person, equipped with ordinary tools, could 
not defeat the purpose of the lock in a reasonable 
period of time. The lock is placed in such a position 
on the car that it is practically impossible to use a 
cold chisel, hack-saw, or Stillson wrench on it in an 
effort to break it from the steering post and thus 
unlock the car. When the Theft Resistance Tests 
were made the steering column on which it was in- 
stalled was held securely in a vise in the laboratory 
and it was much more solidly fixed and better located 
to work on than it would have been had it been in- 
stalled on an automobile. Even under these condi- 
tions considerable time and effort was expended, 
but the lock was not broken. Further, the driving 
tests showed that a thief would be unable to steer 
the car in such a manner that he could drive for any 
considerable distance down the street, nor could he 
turn a corner in order to get the automobile to a 
point where he could work on it at his leisure, within 
a reasonable length of time. The combination itself 
has over 200,000 possible combinations. It is reason- 
able to assume that even the expert thief would 
experience great difficulty in picking this combina- 
tion. 


With the foregoing in mind. it is believed that an 
automobile, locked with this device, could not be 
driven away under its own power, nor could it be 
towed away, unless a dolly were used. 


Summary. 

from the conclusions drawn, it will be noted that 
this device is practical to instail and operate; tnat 
it is durable; that, when properly installed, it ‘offers 
a reasonable degree of protection from theft, and 
that it is uniformly constructed. 


ee sani, 


CR. Casualty ) 


Bessdasen, Seer 
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The foregoing Récomment ation has been 
the ection prope: ef therein has been Taxon ADE 27, 1819., 


UBDERFRITERS' LABORATORIES 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Burglar Proof Auto Lock Corp., 
350 West 52nd Street, 
Circle 4886 


AUTOMOBILE 
LOCK 


DOES NOT 
CHANGE 
ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT 


BOSTON, MASS. 
R. B. Clarke, 
701 Beacon Street 
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Royal Fire Premiums | 
Increased £985,659 


1920 SHOWS 





STATEMENT FOR 





Losses Enhanced By Large Fires in 
United States; Report of Marine 
Department Fair 





During 1920 the total fire premiums 
of the Koyal increased £985,659, bring- 
ing the total income for that depart- 
ment of the British company to £7,074,- 
557. Thomas Woodsend, presiding at 
the annual meeting in Liverpool in the 
absence of the general manager, George 
Chappell, attributed the remarkable 
growth of fire premiums to the enor- 
mous increase in values the world over 
in all kinds of insurable material, and 
as these values have since dropped 
radically, premiums for 1921 wili un- 
doubtedly show a proportionate de- 
crease. 

On the loss side of the Royal report 
claims paid and outstanding amounted 
in 1920 to £3,414,491, an increase over 
the previous year both in amount and 
in percentage to premiums, the latter 
being 48.3 per cent as compared with 
444 per cent. “It is evident that even 
with a normal number of fires the ac- 
tual cost would be greatly enhanced by 
the increased value of property, but in 
addition we were faced, particularly in 
the United States, with a largely in- 
creased number of fires during the 
closing months of the year,” Mr. Woods- 
end stated. The Royal was among the 
companies which paid for fire damage 
resulting from the Sinn Fein attempts 
to burn Liverpool last November. Com- 
missions and expenses increased 1.66 
per cent, 

The surplus transferred to profit and 
loss account equalled £904,058 less than 
the amounts transferred during 1918 
and 1919, but considerably in excess of 
the average for the last five years. 

In its marine operations the Royal is 
closely associated with the British & 
Foreign. Premiums for 1920 amounted 
to £1,874,670, a reduction over the pre- 
vious year of £27,317. Claims paid and 
outstanding on jJast year’s operations 
showed an increase common to all ma- 
rine underwriting companies. Mr. 
Woodsend stressed especially the heavy 
losses on theft and pilferage risks. “The 
chief interest in our marine account 
centers in the operations of the year 
1919 which have now been closed,” con- 
cluded the chairman. “The losses of 
running off the account have been heavy 
oe final result has been a profit of 

08, 5.” 





PUBLICITY MEN’S MEETING 





Sixth Informal Conference to be Held 
at Columbia Yacht Club 
This Evening 





Insurance publicity will be discussed 
at the sixth informal conference of de- 
partment heads of insurance companies, 
interested in development, publicity and 
advertising, which igs to be held this 
evening at the Columbia Yacht Club, 
Riverside Drive and 86th: Street. 

The conference is to open at 5 o’clock, 
dinner will be served at 7 and there 
Will be an evening session. Arrange- 
ments have been made to serve 5 
O'clock tea to the ladies who may be 
present. The program tentatively ar- 
ranged, is as follows: 

4 Why Advertise Imsurance?” Paper 
z A. K. Taylor, for many years an ad- 
ertising agency expert, subsequently 
publicity director for a group of com- 
Loe and now of the committee on 
7 relations of the National Board 

Fire Underwriters; to be followed 
7 an informal discussion. 

- ‘ucing Wasteful Supply  Re- 
ests.” Suggestions from the floor. 

Use and Value of Trade Marks, Em- 
Vlems, etc,” 

National and Other Conventions of 

> Company Participation; Adver- 






tising and Production Value.” Discus- 
sion led by E. L. Sullivan. 
“Results of ‘Envelope Stuffers’ Ex- 


periments.” Remarks by Messrs. C. 8S. 
S. Miller, C. A. Palmer and others. 

“Company Advertising Appropria- 
tions; Their Size and Scope.” General 
discussion led by J. W. Longnecker. 

“Fire Prevention Day; How May We 
All Co-operate?” General discussion. 

“Shall an Insurance Advertising Di- 
vision of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America Be Formed?” 





UNDERWRITERS SEE FILM PLANTS 





Inspections Expected to Give Cinema 
Concerns Cheaper 
Insurance 





Representatives of leading underwrit- 
ing firms of the city paid a visit of in- 
vestigation on Wednesday to various 
moving picture development laborator- 
ies and storerooms, this inspection 
being arranged in the hope that it 
would aid the motion picture interests 
in securing more advantageous and ex- 
tensive coverage of films and other 
properties from the hazards of fire. 

Starting from the offices of the Schiff- 
Terhune Company, who place the ac- 
count of the Goldwyn Co., and who ar- 
ranged the excursion, the party went 
first to the Craftman’s Laboratories, 
247-53 West Nineteenth Street, where 
they were impressed with the care 
taken to protect the films from fire dur- 
ing development, 

The underwriters then journeyed to 
Long Island City, and inspected the 
vaults of the Lloyd’s Film Storage Lab- 
oratories at 700-02 Vernon Avenue. 





R. H. GOODWIN LEAVES 





Quits Auto Conferences Today to go to 
Boston as Head of Fireman’s 
Fund Department 





R. H. Goodwin leaves today his posi- 
tion as secretary of the New Engiand 
and Eastern Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conferences and assistant secretary otf 
the National Conference to ge to Bos- 
ton as manager of the Eastern automo- 
bile department of the Fireman’s Fund. 
Mr. ae gp es possesses every quality 
essential for a successful department 
manager and his host of local friends 
not only are congratulating him, but 
also the Fireman’s Fund upon its good 
fortune in securing such a thoroughly 
capable and likewise popular, addition 
to its underwriting staff. 

Two years ago Mr. Goodwin received 
his appointmént as secretary of the 
New England Conference and in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, became connected with the 
National body. During his time in of- 
fice he has witnessed great changes in 
the automobile insurance business and 
has helped in formulating new rules, 
regulations and rates to meet the com- 
panies’ present problems. Ever on the 
inside where his acquaintance with 
automobile matters affecting the com- 
panies in general was intimate, Mr. 
Goodwin held an advantageous place 
for studying automobile conditions 
closely. In Boston he will direct an in- 
tensive campaign for a greater and bet- 
ter volume of auto risks. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS 
TO BARE CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


by the Exchange a statement will be 
made to the general public, and the in- 
surance public, setting forth just how 
the provisions of this report will be 
carried out. 


Perhaps the part of the report which 
will be looked for, with most interest, 
will be that relating to how the mutual 
fire insurance companies will compen- 
sate the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change for the privilege of participating 
in the rating experience of the Ex- 
change, which has cost untold hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to place on its 
present basis, and how much they will 
have to pay for this service. 

George M. Lovejoy, vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, who is chair- 
man of the Public Relations Committee, 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, came to New York especially 
tc preside at the meeting of that com- 
mittee on Monday afternoon. The other 
members of the committee are: D. H. 
Dunham of the Firemen’s of Newark; 








R. Emery Warfield of the Hanover, N. 
S. Bartow of the Queen, G. H. Batch- 
elder of the North British & Mercantile, 
C. J. Holman of the California, BE. W. 
West of the Glens Falls, Arthur M. 
Brown of San Francisco, B. M. Culver 
of the Niagara, Ralph B. Ives of the 
Aetna, Hugh R. Loudon of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, William Hare of the 
Norwich Union and Victor Roth of the 
Security of New Haven. 

Following the meeting of ‘the Public 
Relations Committee, President John B. 
Morton, of the National Board, stated 
that a publicity campaigu as indicated 
above would be started, and that im- 
mediately. Declaring that because of 
the unfavorable publicity heaped upon 
the business of fire insurance, due to 
the Lockwood Committee probe, the 
Public Relations Committee in this cam- 
paign must hit, and hit HARD. 

It may be necessary to spend hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in adver- 
tising to prosecute this campaign, said 
Mr. Morton, but the end will justify the 
means, as it will result in eradicating 
from the public mind the misapprehen- 
sions due to the one-sided stories pub- 
lished in the newspapers during the 
hearings in the Aldermanic Chambers 
in New York City Hall. 
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Baltimore Agents What Am 


No. 1—Baldwin & Frick 
(By E. SIMON BANKS) 























Back in October, 1898, two young 
special agents became tired of “special 
agenting” in forsaken hamlets in the 
eastern shore, of Maryland; Virginia, 
West Virginia—tired of traveling and 
living in country hotels mos: ef the 
week. So they determined to settle 
doewn. The resuit was that Occober. 
1898, witnessed the start of the local 
agency of Baldwin & Frick, today one 
of Baltimore’s biggest and best known 
agencies. 

Something like six months after W. 
W. Baldwin and John W. Frick had en- 
tered on their career as insurance ag- 
ents—February, 1899, to be exact—they 
bought out the old agency of Thomas 
E. Bond. In purchasing that agency, 
the two young men secured the follow- 
ing companies: the Hartford, Scottish 
Union and National, the Lion, the Or- 
ient and the Hanover, of New York. 

The agency of Baldwin & Frick is un- 
doubtedly the only office in Baltimore, 
and one of the very few in the East, 
if not the entire country, operated along 
the lines of a department store. 

The office is divided into separate de- 
partments; real departments in every 
sense of the word.. Mr. Baldwin told me 
that he was a firm believer in running 
his office along a department store plan. 
He pointed cut that when one goes in 
a department store, one doesn’t pur- 
chase gloves, shoes and shirts all at the 
same counter but that each commodity 
has its special department. So it is 
with Baldwin & Frick. 

E. L. Brady has charge of the Office, 
the same as a floorwalker has charge 
of his floor and all the departments on 
his floor in a department store. Then 
there are the claim, automobile, liabil- 
ity and miscellaneous, and inspection 
and rating departments, each depart- 
ment run as an individual office. The 
books of each department are kept sep- 
arately. Should a department head at 
any time become puzzled over some 
angle of his particular line, he goes to 
Mr. Brady for help. 

Not only is this office operated along 
department store lines, but it also ad- 
vertises along the same idea. Each Sun- 
day on the financial page of the even- 
ing paper, is an ad of the agency on 
some line of the business. During the 
week, the department whose line was 
dished up to the public, follows up the 
advertising. 

Pushes Side Lines by Advertising 

“T believe that advertising as applied 
to an insurance agency,” Mr. Baldwin 
told me, “is a mighty good thing. We 
have been running an advertising cam- 
paign in the daily papers for three 
years and we have gotten more than we 
have paid for the advertising. Our adver- 
tising stands us about $4,000 a year but 





FRED. 8S. JAMES 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


it has paid from the very beginning. 
The advertising is cumulative; it puts 
the agency before the public and again 
it educates the public to insurance.” 

Mr. Baldwin informed me that his fire 
business had fallen off; that building 
was practically at a standstill. But still 
his office is going along writing just 
about as much business. How? Let Mr. 
Baldwin tell it: 

“I am making a big drive for the 
side-lines. Tourist insurance, burglary, 
automobile—they help take away the 
deficit that the big lines are showing. 
The agent who sits in his office, feet on 
the desk, reading the papers and smok- 
ing as many cigarettes as he can lay 

; hands on waiting for things to be- 
come what they were two years ago, 
will find when business becomes normal 
that he is lost in the shuffle. The agent 
who makes a drive today after the side- 
lines will be the one that will get the 
regular business when conditions im- 
prove. 

“Yesterday we ran an advertisement 
on tourist insurance. (I interviewed 
Mr. Baldwin on Monday). We got four 
postal card inquiries in the mail this 
morning while four inquiries came over 
the counter. And another thing. The 
man who takes out tourist insurance 
this year will come back again next 
year; the man who takes burglary in- 
surance today, the man who already has 
it, is going to keep it.” 

Opposes Part-Timer 

Mr. Baldwin-is strongly opposed to 
the part-timer. He believes that if a 
man is any good, he should work on a 
full-time basis. And here is another 
thing about this agency. Every solici- 
tor is a full-timer and on a strictly sal- 
ary basis. 

“T believe that if a man is any good,” 
said Mr. Baldwin, “he should work as 
a full-timer. And if he can work for 
himself, he can work for Baldwin & 
Frick. I do not see why I should take 
the expense, the time and the trouble 
of training a man, of sending him to our 
clients and then losing all that money 
and in addition the business. 

“Tf a man is on a commission basis, 
if he should leave he takes all the busi- 
ness he secured with him; it’s his. If 
he is on a salary and commission basis, 
he is on the fence; he doesn’t know 
what business belongs. to him and what 
to Baldwin & Frick. But if he is on a 
strictly salary basis, all the business 
belongs to Baldwin & Frick. 

“This agency, since it has been in ex- 
istence, has never employed a part- 
timer. I do not believe that there should 
be such a thing as a part-timer. A man 
should be either a full-time insurance 
agent or else keep out of the game al- 
together.” 
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COMING ON STEAMER “CEDRIC” 








Hugh Lewis, Prominent British Insur- 
ance Official, Visited This Country 
Seven Years Ago 





The announcement that Hugh Lewis, 
secretary and general manager of the 
Liverpool home office of the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, is due to arrive ‘ 
New York on the steamer “Cedric” 
July 2, is of interest not only to the 
Newark and William Street officials of 
that company, but to the fire insurance 
world generally. 

Mr. Lewis assumed the general man- 
agement of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe on the first day of the present 
year, crowning a notable insurance 


career of 35 years.. He succeeded A. 
G. Dent. Previous to this Mr. Lewis had 


‘for 13 years held the position of Lon- 


don manager of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, except for a period in which 








Baldwin & Frick, unique among Bal- 
timore insurance agencies, is known 


‘wherever Baltimoreans read the news- 


papers. It is the only Baltimore office 
using newspaper advertising as a busi+ 
ness getting medium year in and year 
out. Instances crop up often in that 
office that show that the mopey spent 
in advertising is far from wasted. As 
Mr. Baldwin stated, the advertising is 
cumulative and he narrated several 
cases to show where business had been 
given the agency after several months 
of the advertising seeping in. 


aviation service during the war. One 
of his sons also did duty as an aviator 
and a second son lost his life during 
the world conflict. 

Mr. Lewis first joined the Liverpool 
& London & Globe, at the age of 17 
years, three years later transferring to 
the Birmingham staff of the Northern 
Assurance Company, and at 23, becom- 


ing manager of the midland counties 
branch of the Northern, with headquar- 
ters in Birmingham. He resigned after 
ten years’ service to become general 
manager of the. Birmingham Mutual 
Fire, which really was a stock company 


with $500,000 capital. Later, under his 
successful management the company 
was reconstructed by Mr. Lewis under 
the name of the Central Insurance 
Company, with $5,000,000 capital, with 
its chief office in London. 

In 1907 the Liverpool & London & 
Globe induced the Central to amalga- 


mate, retaining Mr. Lewis as general 
manager and secretary of the Central, 
with the additional title of London man- 


ager of the L. & L. & G. Mr. Lewis 
made a trip to the United States about 
seven years ago. 
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Hull Underwriting 
Remains at Low Ebb 


SYNDICATE “A” QUITE ACTIVE 








Inspections and Surveys Abroad Keep 
Cc. R. Page and Assistants Busy; 
U. S. Can Aid Underwriting 
In reply to a query regarding the 
progress of Syndicate A, Manager 
Charles R. Page says: “We are sail- 
ing along under a slow bell and a quiet 
sea.” Translated from the shipping 
phraseology into marine insurance Eng- 
lish, Mr. Page’s statement means that 
the Syndicates are not particularly ac- 
tiveat present. Nevertheless they man- 
age to keep pace with the American 
shipping business. Their pulses beat 
at an even rate, for the Syndicates 
have established themselves firmly as 
an integral part of the American mer- 
chant marine and form a strong con- 
necting link between the Shipping 
Board, private steamship companies 
and the marine insurance underwriters. 
Syndicate A is still conducting many 
hull surveys and inspections of both 
domestic and foreign owned vessels in 
various ports of the world, thereby 
maintaining a degree of activity some- 
what in excess perhaps of the shipping 
business as- reflected by the conditions 
around New York and by the published 
statements of foreign trade. Figures 
covering May imports and exports 
showed still further radical reductions 
in overseas business, and consequently 
a lesser demand for cargo tonnage. 
One would never believe shipping ac- 
tivity was at low ebb by merely glanc- 
ing around the offices of the Syndi- 
cates. Every foot of space is taken in 
what were not many months ago con- 
sidered ample headquarters, and nearly 
every week another desk is mysterially 
crowded in some corner or aisle for 
anew worker. The inspection depart- 

ment radiates “busyness.” 
Syndicates B and C Dormant 

Syndicates B and C. in common with 
all the other underwriting offices along 
Beaver and William streets have few 
hull applications to scrutinize and few- 
er still to accept. Requests for returns 
of premium under the lay-up clauses of 
the policies continue heavy, the chie‘ 
efforts of many. shipowners being con- 
centrated on the problem of saving 
Money, and recollecting it where that 
opportunity shows itself insurance- 
wise. Steamers purchased from the 
Shipping Board under partial payment 
Plans are being thrown back by their 
shoestring operators as the long 
drawn out shipping depression effect- 
ively prevents them from continuing 

r payments to the Government. As 

steamers, like white elephants, 
Tevert to the Shipping Board, Syndi- 
cate B deducts one more potentially 
luerative account from its books. 

With the statement by President 
Harding that the Shipping Board 
; d sell its vessels as rapidly as 
tasible and at the best prices obtain- 
able, Syndicate C faces a series of new 

ae the and for ton- 
hundreds of Shanehs Ento the 


— the Government will pe te 
se competition for freight now 
gating. Even with millions of tons 





The bottom seems never to be reached. 
Then one by one the unsuccessful com- 
panies withdraw their vessels from ser- 
vice, abstaining from having them over- 
hauled and repaired if necessary, and 
in every conceivable way eliminating 
expenditures. Were this process con- 
tinued far enough the market finally 
would contain just about enough vessels 
to carry cargoes on a profitable basis. 
As One Would Like It 


Then with the gradual revival and 
expansion of overseas business the in- 
active ships would slowly reappear and 
resume their trips with some hopes of 
netting the owners and operators a 
fair return. And so on until the pri- 
vately owried American merchant ma- 
rine was bearing, in the language of 
Fourth of July orators, the American 
flag, American produce and manufac- 
tures, and American prestige to every 
nook and corner of the universe. All 
these steamers to be insured in domes- 
tic companies and able, on the basis of 
their business, to pay adequate rates. 


Such is the golden dream, born of 
refreshments at some of these summer 
outings of insurance companies and as- 
sociations, but which vanishes the 
morning after. These theories, these 
ideals are far from realization, so long 
as there remains the tremendous re- 
serve of Government built vessels 
available for immediate use. An over- 
abundance of tonnage will be present 
for years, causing lasting and severe 
competition unless the Government de- 
vises some scheme for controlling the 
sale of ships. The vessel market is 
choked to death. Until demand fairly 
approximates supply we will find neith- 
er ship operation or hull underwriting 
highly profitable ventures. Vessel- 
owners are bound to neglect the re- 
pairing of seemingly slight damages 
because they cannot afford to add to 
their expenses; the insurance compa- 
nies surely will not pay purely for in- 
evitable wear and tear losses. Hence 
a prolonging of the moral hazards and 
the dangers of unseaworthiness, and 
another dreary period of anxiety for 
hull underwriters. The Federal Gov- 
ernment and.the Shipping Board should 
formulate provisions for permanently 
retiring the obsolete ships now tied 
up. and not operate, or sell at ruinous 
prices, steamers that will compete with 
the privately-owned lines now forming 
the firm basis for this country’s mer- 
chant marine. 

Insurances on foreign hulls are not 
being placed with Syndicate C and 
won’t be while Lloyd’s and a!l the other 
British and continental companies re- 
main intact. Our steamers must sup- 
port th: Syndicate and the eventual 
permane'it success of the former is as 
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much dependent upon the actions of the 
Government as upon the competition 
from abroad. 

Whatever may befall, however, for 
another year at least, the underwriting 
Syndicates will “sail along under a slow 
bell and a quiet sea.” 





$50,000 THEFT FUND ASSURED 





Institute Indorses Appointment of 
Committee to Collect Allotments 
From Underwriters 





H. H. Reed, of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
was appointed chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee of marine underwriters at a 
meeting last Friday of the American 
Institute to devise successful ways and 
means for raising subscriptions to the 
$50,000 fund necessary to finance the 
Trade Protective Association. Mr. Reed 
is also chairman of the committee which 
handled the preliminary organization 
work of the association to discourage 
cargo stealing. According to a mem- 
ber of the Institute it seems highly 
probable that the underwriting offices 
will contribute their individual allot- 
ments to the fund. Some persons be- 
lieve the principal crisis is past but feel 
duty bound to support the undertaking 
now that it is so near realization. Un- 
less the entire marine insurance 
market, or at least all the leading of- 
fices, support the proposals they lose 
their potential effectiveness. 





TO SAIL FOR EUROPE 





Fred. W. Boesch, of Hagedorn & Co., 
Will Take Three Months’ Vacation 
To Visit Parents 





When Frederick W. Boesch leaves 
his desk in the office of Hagedorn & 
Co., insurance brokers in this city on 
July 15, it will be several months before 
his office associates and his many 
friends on the Street see him again, 
for on the next day, July 16, he sails on 
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board the S.S. “Oropesa,” bound for 
Hamburg, Germany. Mr. Boesch, who 
has been affiliated with Hagedorn & Co. 
for over twelve years and who has made 
many friends among the marine insur- 
ance men, is taking this trip for the 
sole purpose of visiting his parents in 
Bremen, Germany, whom he has not 
seen for nearly fifteen years. He ex- 
pects to return towards the latter part 
of September so as to be here in time 
for the opening of the cotton season, 
as this is the branch of insurance in 
which he specializes. 





MAY CHECK GREEK LOSSES 

Through efforts of the Greek Govern- 
ment to prevent further decreases in 
that nation’s shipping tonnage, marine 
underwriters the world over will benefit 
considerably. The Government has in- 
troduced a bill into the National Assem- 
bly, which if passed, will render com- 
pulsory the replacement of every Greek 
vessel lost from any cause, with heavy 
penalties attached for refusal to comply 
with all the requirements of the law. 
In reporting a loss a shipowner must 
state not only the circumstances at- 
tending the destruction of his vessel 
but also the original purchase price. 
This point is of tremendous advantage 
to marine underwriters because it will 
make the detection of fraudulent claims 
much easier than heretofore, when the 
insurers rarely knew whether a steam- 
er’s insured value bore any correct re 
lation either to the ship’s selling value 
or purchase price. In view of several 
recent suspicious sinkings of Greek ves- 
sels in Mediterranean waters the suc- 
cessful passage of the bill mentioned is 
eagerly desired, by local hull under- 
writers. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 

An English marine insurance com- 
pany, situated in the heart of Cornhill, 
London, offers for sale, through the ad- 
vertising columns of a local newspaper, 
a controlling interest in the company 
at the rate of four shillings a share for 
every £1 fully paid-up share. In other 
words, the original value of this stock 
has depreciated 80 per cent and we can 
hardly blame the enterprising investors 
who organized the company for wanting 
to convert the remainder of their equity 
into cash. Few persons, indeed, are 
placing new capital into marine insur- 
ance enterprises just at this time in the 
history of the business, but one must 
remember that investment securities 
never look weaker than when they have 
touched rock bottom, nor stronger than 
when they have reached the peak of 
high prices and are ready for a sudden 
fall. It may be, therefore, that behind 
the advertisement in question there lies 
a real bargain. 





MODEL BILL REPORTED OUT 

The Marine Insurance Bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was last week report- 
ed favorably out of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee to the House and 
will undoubtedly be passed without 
opposition from any of the interests 
affected by its provisions, © 
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Alf. Whist Resigns 
From Norske Lloyd 





BUSY WITH OTHER INTERESTS: 





Prominent Marine Director, 
Worid Over for Enterprise, Leaves 
His Biggest Company 





Alf. L. Whist, managing director of 
the Norske Lloyd, of Christiania, Nor- 
way, has resigned his connections with 
the company, in order, according to re- 
ports received here last week, to de- 
vote his entire time and energy to other 
insurance interests. His resignation 
was accepted with regret by the board 
of directors who expressed their appre- 
ciation of Mr. Whist’s services in the 
following declaration: 

“Director Alf. L. Whist has resigned 
his position, a resolution which is the 
result of a long cherished wish and 
which decision Mr. Whist has declared 
to be final. When Mr. Whist, who 
started the company and has been its 
managing director from the very be- 
ginning, now resigns it is a necessity 
for the board of directors to express 
their high valuation of Mr. Whist as to 
his great insight into insurance, his en- 
ergy and considerable ability and the 
warm interest for Norske Lloyd which 
has been so essential for its modest 
start. We part from Director Whist 
in the hope of a continuous friendly co- 


operation and with best wishes for the 
future.” 


Several years ago Mr. Whist played 


an active role in American marine un- 
derwriting, with an agency operated 
under his own name and closely con- 
nected with Willcox, Peck & Hughes. 
It disappeared as a separate entity with 
the formation of the ill-fated Maritime 
Underwriting Agency. Robert Van Ider- 
stine, 
Fire & Marine Agency Corporation, New 


president of the International 


York, manages the local affairs of the 
Norske Lloyd. The company was estab- 
lished in 1905 and entered the United 
States in January 1916. Unlike some 
Scandinavian companies of war parent- 
age the Norske Lloyd bears an excel- 
lent reputation for the prompt payment 
of losses and Mr. Whist. is regarded 
as a highly capable and clever insur- 
ance man. The Norske Lloyd has writ- 
ten comparatively little American busi- 
ness since the collapse of the Maritime. 





AVERAGE ADJUSTERS’ MEETING 


Touching upon the question whether 


general average could rightfully be 
abolished, as has been advocated fairly 


recently by a few marine insurance re- 
formers here and abroad, a member of 


the Association of Average Adjusters of 
England, told the association, at the 
annual meeting in London, that the big 
expenses attached to an adjustment of 
importance are attributable in part to 
requests by the underwriters for the 
insertion of many details in the report. 
Were these omitted, the speaker said, 
the final bill could be cut considerably. 
However, judging from the acute skep- 
ticism with which loss department 
heads view the reports of average ad- 
justers there is small likelihood of the 
former relinquishing their demands for 
the inclusion in a report of every bit of 
evidence supporting an assured’s claims 
for indemnification. 

The following new rule of general av- 
erage was presented for adoption at the 


association meeting: “Underwriters in- 


suring ships stores, bunker coal or fuel 
destroyed or used as part of the general 
average operation shall only be liable 
for those articles as a direct claim on 
the policy when they form part of the 
property at risk at the time of the peril 
giving rise to the General Average Act.” 





LAW COMMITTEE TO MEET 
The June meeting of the law commit- 


tee of the National. Roard of Fire Un- 
derwriters 


will be held June 29 at noon. 


Known 


BRITISH RESULTS FOR 1920 





Figures of 23 Companies Show Dispro- 
portionate Increase in Losses; Ratio 
of Many.Exceeds 80 Per Cent 





British marine insurance figures for 
the year 1920 have been prepared by 
“The Policyholder,” and show graphi- 
cally the great increase in loss claims 
which accompanied the growth in the 
premium income. In the accompanying 
table are shown the premiums for 1919 
and 1920, claims for 1920, ratio of losses 
to premiums for both years and the 
ratio of expenses to premiums. The 
Northern, with a premium income in 
excess of £3,300,000, showed the largest 
loss. ratio of the: big marine writing 
companies, the percentage of claims to 
premiums being 94 per cent. The 
Eagle, Star & British Dominions came 


closer still to the 100 per cent mark, 
but its volume of marine business is 
not so great as that of the Northern. 
The Indemnity, Employers’ Liability, 
Essex Union, and Sea all paid claims 
exceeding the net volume of premiums 
written. Expense ratios vary widely 
with the companies writing the largest 
amounts of premium income paying the 
least, proportionately, in the way of 
éxpenditures, as is natural. 

Following are the 1920 marine results 
for twenty-three representative British 
companies: 
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Genera] Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
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Great American Ins. Co., New York 
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Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
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MARINE RESULTS 192 Expense 

Premiums Claims Ratio Ratio Ratio 

Name of Company 1919 ™ 1920 1920 1919 im 
£ : To To To 
Argonaut Marine ........++++ 232,640 280,101 207 ,570 74.1 76.7 19.8 
British General ........+-++0+ 147,099 305,002 193,067 63.1 56.4 7.3 
Britioh Isles: 2. .8.0i icc. eles 82 387 201,750 86 783 43.0 32.7 9.3 
Coty: Dee): sds eine obs bse BER sae 37,291 228,752 78,545 34,3 17.6 9.5 
Commercial Union ..........++ 269.331 O87. 561,193 56.8 37.3 18.5 
AGN, BRO vncoc0c000vceedeceoh 1,503,829 1,175,112 1,174,391 9.9 57.7 14.2 
Employers’ Liability ......... 444,312 425,107 440,898 103.7 59.8 pm 
Essex OOM? oink dees 90,332 148,968 163,106 109.4 69.4 7.6 
Geeater Bettpin, « «oi cicevcccies <+ caged. 2,940 237 ,803 39.4 pay 5.5 
Guardian ........ -. 233,080 259,643 195,354 75.2 74.2 9.1 
REED Sen aG) cogasccesoseees 2,150,219 2,297 340 2,341,977 101.9 cae 1.4 
International ........6..-s eee 267 577 722.925 501,421 69.3 23.1 4.4 
Liverpool & London & Globe 716, $12,650 656,394 80.5 67.4 7.6 
Liverpool M, & Gen...........  cscsves 08,222 380,723 62.5 ee 3.1 
London & Lancashire........ 2,201 893 2,669,516 1,839,442 68.9 63.4 8.4 
Merchants Marine ........... 504,991 587,075 474,992 80.9 a. 7.1 
Northern 0136, 3,491,354 3,303,762 94.6 77.2 2.2 
Phoenix 1,825,425 1,344,856 63.6 91.4 9.0 
BOGE NETS asec casccescetese SOO Oe eset! otueceeaed be oi cag ede 
Ropark sss ce caad. 4 1,874,671 1,776 678 94,7 73.3 13.6 
Royal Exchange .............. 955,218 1,079,952 740,206 &.2 55.4 11.9 
Seottish Union ............+-6 374 266 563 991 363,532 64.4 72.6 13.2 
WO dec tast ccd ptocbivbesces o¥ et 986 074 954,959 1,001,471 14.9 79.3 5.8 
6 0 Sab IOb Cac'ds otuahe 825,282 946,522 772,389 81.6 72.6 13.8 





NOW THE INTERNATIONAL 


Finding marine risks exclusively not 
over profitable the International Ma- 
rine of London, has obtained permis- 
sion to transact all classes of insur- 
ance, and has changed the corporate 
name to the International Insurance 
Company. F. Bertram Galer, formerly 
life manager of the Eagle, Star & Brit- 
ish Dominions, has been appointed man- 
aging director of the International. The 
company recently acquired control of 
the fire and general business of the Cax- 
ton, totaling £63,222 in premiums. 





WwW. L. LOWN AN APPRAISER 


“W. Leslie Lown, who resigned a few 
weeks ago as a cargo underwriter for 
the Merchants & Shippers, has gone 
into the business of surveying and ap- 
praising. He has opened an office at 24 
Stone Street and announces himself as 
“fully equipped to handle surveys in re- 
spect of cargo matters.” While in Phila- 
delphia for several years Mr. Lown 
gained considerable experience in this 
branch of the marine insurance busi- 
ness before turning his attention to un- 
derwriting problems. 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
Marine nt) 


Incorporated. 1918 a 


APPLETON & COxX, Inc., Attorney 
1-3 So. William St. NEW YORK 


: AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








CAPTURED BY PIRATES? 





Washington Officials Believe Missing 
“Hewitt” and Other Steamers May 
Still Be Afloat 





Apprehensions are expressed by cer- 
tain officials in Washington that the dis- 
appearance of several American vessels 
this year may be traceable directly to 


the acts of pirates, according to a 
story published in the “Times” on Tues- 
day. Evidence is offered to substantiate 


the theory that the crew of one sailing 
vessel, the “Carol Deering,” was cap- 
tured and the abandoned ship left to 
her fate. She was discovered several 


months ago off Diamond Shoals, North 
Carolina, and the mystery surrounding 
the unsolved vanishing of her crew has 
inspired belief that perhaps other un- 
accounted for vessels, considered lost, 
may ‘be afloat and manned by pirates. 
It is intimated, even, that Soviet agents 
may be responsible. 

The State Department, Treasury De- 
partment, Navy Department, Depart- 
ment. of Commerce, and Department of 
Justice are all trying td trace the miss- 
ing ships, holding that there may be 
some connection between them all. 
Search is being made for the steamer 
“Hewitt,” owned by the Union Sulphur 
Company and reported missing in these 
columns several weeks ago. She val- 
ished while sailing along the Atlantic 
Coast en route from Sabine to Boston. 
Clarence A. Snyder, secretary of the 
company, stated this week that he did 
not believe the tanker was still afloat. 
“We would have heard about it long be 
fore this,” he said. “Anyway, we have 
collected the insurance on the craft.” 

Those last words reflect conclusively 
the attitude of many shipowners these 
days. Once the insurance is in their 
hands they worry little over the real 
fate of the vessel and if the shipping 
business is slow- probably hope she 
won’t ever be recovered. Although the 
piracy theory is rather fantastic, never 
theless it certainly should give rise to 
interesting discussions of questions of 
liability.. Underwriters and loss men 
will await with keen interest further 
developments of the search for missing 
vessels, : 


STEAMER “KENNEBEC” SINKS g 

The American steamer ‘Kennebec, 
while bound from New York to Houston 
with a large cargo, it is reported, of 
steel rails, sprung a leak last Saturday 
thirty miles off Barnegat City, N. J 
and sunk. : 
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Continental Casualty 
May Quit Bureau 


QUESTION OVER NEW RATES 





Chicago Company Not Alone; Pacific 
Mutual and Federal Life Supported 
the Maverick Plan 





Chicago, June 22.—Interest among 
disability insurance men in the west is 
now centered on the position which the 
Continental Casualty is going to take 
in regard to the new rates and rules 
adopted by the Bureau of Personal 
Accident and Health Underwriters at 
its meeting in New York last week for 
the writing of non-cancellable accident 
and health insurance. 

Manton Maverick, vice-president of 
the Continental, who led the fight at 
the New York meeting against the 
committee report which was finally 
adopted, and sought to have substituted 
for it a schedule of rates which he had 
prepared, refuses to make any state- 
ment as to whether his company will 
fall in line with the recommendations 
adopted, or go it alone. He says that 
that matter has’ not been finally de- 
cided. 

There seems to be no question that 
the Continental Casualty, which has 
been writing a large volume of non- 
cancellable business, is considering 
very seriously the proposition of with- 
drawing from the Bureau and contin- 
uing to handle its business along the 
lines advocated in the Maverick report, 
without regard to the action of the 
other Bureau companies, and the view 
generally taken by disability under- 
writers in Chicago is that the chances 
are in favor of its taking action of that 
sort. The Continental has always taken 
a very indenendent position in regard 
to the accident and health business 
and quit the Health & Accident Confer- 
ence. the organization embracing prac- 
tically all of the western companies, 
fome years ago because it was unwil- 
jing to he bound by some of the rules 
‘adonted by that organization. 

Whether anv of the other larger 
tompanies will follow the lead of the 
Continental if it bolts the Bureau action 
Is tegarded as verv doubtful. President 


Jsaac Miller Hamilton of the Federal 


life of Chicawo, was one of the strong 
porters of the Maverick plan at the 
ew York meeting, but his companv 
very recently entered the non-cancel- 
lable field, has a very small volume of 
business of that sort and is not re- 
— as an important factor in that 
eld, 

The Pacific Mutual Life also sun- 
norted Maverick at the New York 
meeting. and if it should decide to 
stand with him it would mean a seri- 
os split in the non-cancellable ranks. 
The Continental Casualty and the 
Pacific Mutual have had the largest 


England Behind U. S. 
In Surety Attitude 


FIDELITY BONDS UNUSED 





D. H. Cook, Vice-Pres. American Surety 
Co., Gives Interesting Observations 
of Conditions in England 





American trade marked goods in 
much larger quantities than ever before 
are noticeable throughout the retail 
stores of England, although stocks gen- 
erally in the stores of England are low. 
There is apparently an inexhaustible 
supply of American-made products. This 
is the observation of D. H. Cook, vice- 
president and superintendent of agen- 
cies of the American Surety Company, 
100 Broadway, who returned today from 
a two months’ trip to England. Mr. 
Cook was born in England and has 
made frequent trips to his former home 
at Hastings. 

His visit to England was extended 
throughout the pefiod of the coal strike 
when conditions were abnormal and 
when traveling through the country was 
possible only under great disadvantages. 
He noted a large amount of unemploy- 
ment; a tendency of the wage earner to 
sell at great sacrifices such luxuries as 
automobiles, pianos, and jewelry ac- 
quired during the war period; a decisive 
downward trend in salaries; and the 


country’s retail business almost at a 
standstill. 

Mr. Cook’s views on certain features 
of the surety business as conducted in 
England are particularly interesting. He 
says: “In England the business man’s 
attitude toward the surety business is 
far behind that of the American busi- 
ness Mam. They hear of fidelity bonds 
protecting the employer against the 
dishonesty of the employe as a country- 
wide business custom with astonish- 
ment. It is still their idea that to apply 
for a bond covering the honesty of an 
employe is to at once impute something 
dishonorable to that employe. The 
American business man on the other 
hand, fully realizes that the bond is a 
guarantee upon the character of his em- 
ploye. The result, of course, is that 
when defalcations come in England, as 








experience cf any of the companies 
writing the non-cancellable policy, and 
for that reason it was considered by 
some underwriters that their views 
should have been given strong consid- 
eration. No announcement has been 
made by the Pacific Mutual in regard 
to the position which it will take, but 
its agents writing non-cancellab'e have 
been notified that important changes 
in connection with that line are likely 
to be put into effect without previous 
notice. Whether those changes will be 
along the lines recommended by the 
Bureau committee or in the opposite 
direction still remains to be seen. 
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of course they will come anywhere, the 
English business man must foot the loss 
himself and ofttimes it is the ruination 
of his business. 


“There are practically no _ surety 
bonds issued on public officials as con- 
trasted with the almost invariable rule 
of bonding public officials in this coun- 
try, and business men with whom I 
talked were amazed to learn of the 
contract bonds issued by American 
surety companies guaranteeing the 
faithful performance of contracts. It 
was the opinion of the Englishmen that 
such a form of bond would develop 
more business and result in the success- 
ful completion of more business in the 
country.” 





OCEAN GENERAL AGENTS 





Byrne, Byrne & Hahn Appointed for 
Chicago and Cook Co.; New 
Quarters for Agency 





The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Cor- 
poration has appointed Byrne, Byrne & 
Hahn general agents for Chicago and 
Cook County, Ill. This general agency 
firm will soon be established in its new 
quarters in the Insurance Exchange 
Building, where it will have greater 
floor space. 


CONGRATULATED BY PRESIDENT 





D. P. Sullivan Gets Letter from Harding 
Praising Memorial 
Tree Plan 





President Harding has written a let- 
ter congratulating Major Daniel P. Sul- 
livan, who besides being an official of 


the United States Casualty Co., 80 Maid- 
en Lane, is doing public service as 
chairman of the memorial committee 
of the American Legion of Bronx Coun- 
ty, which has, largely through his initia- 
tive and perseverance, planted 940 
trees, each bearing a hero’s name on 
a bronze plaque, on Grand Concourse. 
The letter follows: 

“I have noted with especial interest 
and approval the plan of the American 
Legion organizations and members of 
Bronx County. I learn that you intend 
to dedicate over 900 trees on the Grand 
Concourse as a memorial to the service 
men and women who went out from the 
Bronx and gave their lives in the World 
War. 

“I can hardly think of a more fitting 
memorial that you could create and 
dedicate to them, and want to congrat- 
ulate you on the fine conception and the 
particularly thorough plans that have 
been made for carrying it into effect.” 
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Woodbury Leaves for Coast 


Frank R. Woodbury, manager for the 
Pacific Mutual Life in New York, left 
last Friday for the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Woodbury planned to leave sometime 
ago, but had to postpone his trip at the 
Jast minute. Now he is away on busi- 
ness and pleasure, for he intends to 
play a little golf while he is in Los 
Angeles. W. B. Snowden, assistant 
to Manager Woodbury, leaves for the 
Coast on Wednesday, June 29. His trip 
+is purely business. Mr. Snowden and 
Mr. Woodbury will, of course, take in 
the Pacific Mutual convention, which is 
to be held at the Home Office in Los 
Angeles in July. 

*- ¢« #8 
American Surety Worker Weds 

Another big insurance office invaded 
by Cupid this June was the American 
Surety, 100 Broadway, Miss Florence 
Moore, of the premium ledger division 
of the accounting department being a 
bride of last Tuesday. Her associates 
presented her with flowers and a hand- 
some gift and showered her with rice 
on her last day in the office. 

* * il 


Live Bunch at Bear Mountain e 
There’s a live gang making the welkin 
ring out on old Bear Mountain today— 
same being about 100 of the active 
“go-getters” of the L. A. Cerf agency of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, 137 Broadway, 
who defied the Friday hoodoo in choos- 
ing their annual outing day. The party 
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left on the 10:30 boat and will return 
about 6:30 P. M. Luncheon was the 
first item on the program and later a 
peppy basebail game and a fine pro- 
gram of sports, with experts among the 


contestants, will be carried out. E. T. 
Wells and Frank W. Pennell had charge 
of the arrangements. 

* * +. 


Wilfred Kurth Back at Desk 

Wilfred Kurth, vice-president and 
secretary of the Home, who has been 
in Los Angeles for some weeks recu- 
perating from an illness, was back at 
his desk in the Cedar street office Mon- 
day morning. Although he has lost 
several pounds in averdupois, Mr. 
Kurth appeared to be in excellent phy- 
sical condition, and congratulations 
and “welcome homes” were hearty. 

” ” * 
Ryder on Pacific Coast 

Ambrose Ryder, superintendent of 
the auto department of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bureau, 13 Park Row, is 
spending a vacation out on the Pacific 
coast. He planned to visit Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and also to spend 
some time visiting relatives and friends 
around Tacoma, Wash., his former 
home. epee 


California Now Her Home 
Mr. Ryder’s secretary, who until 
June 1 was Miss Emma Horn, and 
since that date has been Mrs. Reginald 
Moxley, has gone to live in California. 


Send-off for Fox 


Edwin C. Fox, who left for San Fran- 
cisco last Saturday, was given a fare- 
well dinner at the Harvard Club on 
Friday evening, June 17, by a number 
of his associates in the office of the 
North British & Mercantile, 

Mr. Fox will meet Mrs. Fox in Los 
Angeles, where she has been visiting 
relatives, and will go from there to 
San Francisco to take up his new duties 
as Pacific Coast manager for Fred S. 
James & Co. Mr. Fox expects to make 
his home in Berkeley, where the Misses 
Fox will attend the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

s ¢+ @ 
Three Weddings in Brown’s Staff 


Whew! So many weddings. Wiliam 
Street is agog with weddings. Down at 
the Willard S. Brown agency, 83 Maiden 
Lane, for instance, there were three. 
Vernon H. Brown, son of the “chief,” 
blazed the trail by leading to the altar 
Miss Voulette Proctor. The ceremony, 
held at the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, June 16, was one of the big so- 
ciety events of the month. Two mem- 
bers of the office force,: Miss Alice 
Bales, private secretary, and Miss May 
Shirmer, a policy writer, joined the pro- 
cession of June brides last week. 

see 


Hartnett Calls Executive Session 

President Jerry J. Hartnett has 
called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the William Street Club for 
Tuesday noon at the Drug & Chemical 
Club to wind up the affairs for the sea- 
son. Of course the chief business will 
be the reports on the annual outing, 
held last Saturday, at. which a big 
social and financial triumph was 
scored. More than 500, headed by 
Jerry and Sig Eben’s Seventy-first 
Regiment band, marched to the boat as 
thousands looked on. Baseball and 
other sports were enjoyed, the chief 
feature being a burlesque boxing bout 
between Frank Planding and George 
Kinsley. George Hurphy won a gold 
watch donated by the Squire Co., by 


winning a 100-yard dash for members 
only, Harry C. Youmans being second. 
A bountiful chicken dinner Was served, 


Stag Beach Party Planned 

The men workers in the Offices of the 
American Surety Company, 100 Broad. 
way, Will enjoy their annual outing Sat. 
urday, going this year to Mungers-op. 
the-Beach, New Dorp, 8. I. Sports, ip. 
cluding a baseball game, “Hikers ys. 
Pikers,” indoor baseball played out. 
doors, and races of all sorts for cash 
prizes, are on the program. Bathing 
and beach fun generally will also figure 
largely, the whole to conclude with a 
dinner in the pavilion. 





MAGOUN RE-ELECTED 





Massachusetts Rating & Inspection By. 
reau Holds Annual Meeting: Five 
Companies Admitted as Members 





W. N. Magoun was re-elected general 
manager of the Massachusetts Rating & 
Inspection Bureau at the annual meet- 


ing of that organization in Boston last 
week. Reports read showed that five 
companies had been elected to men. 


‘bership, that the inspection department 
had made 1,231 inspections and ex. 
amined 6,604 reports during the year. 
The rating department received 37,351 
policy declarations, 19,163 rate adjust- 
ments were listed, and 16,299 library 
cards were issued. : 





F. & C. IN NEW QUARTERS 

Fidelity & Casualty has started to 
move into its new Philadelphia quarters 
at Fourth and Sansom streets and ex- 
pects to be entirely installed by June 
25. The new building has four stories 
and is centrally located in the insurance 
district, being just. off Walnut Street. 
The office has been completely equipped 
in mahogany and will afford an impos- 
ing looking home for the company. The 
building was bought from Charles D. 


Barney, brokerage firm. The old office 
at 330 Walnut Street has been sold to 
the Home Life Insurance Co. but the 


latter does not intend to move into it. 
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There are a hundred thousand of us. 


We work in all parts of the country. There is 
no city where you will not find us represented. 


We help to persuade you to do the things you 
often neglect or put off. 


We see to it that you are financially taken care 
of if you meet with personal accident or illness. 


against loss for claims made 


against you for injuries to your employees or the 


We protect you against loss of property through 
theft or the carelessness or dishonesty of others. 


We see that you are reimbursed if your prop- 
erty is damaged or destroyed. 


We are the Casualty Insurance Salesmen of 
America, and we earn our living, as do all other 
honest persons, by being paid for what we pro- 
duce and the service we render to society. 
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There are some who will tell you that the sales- 
man or persuader merely adds to the cost of what 
is bought and, therefore, his efforts are of no 
value to the community or the country. 








There are those who say that insurance divested 
of its selling cost would be cheapened. 


If this is true then all those who sell merchan- 
dise or service in every line of human endeavor 
and commercial activity are also parasites. 


But we do not believe that real thinking Ameri- 
eans will subscribe to this fallacy. } 


Rather we believe that as of old the “laborer is 


worthy of his hire.” 


And further we feel sure that in attempting to 
destroy individualism, initiative and personal 
liberty by undertaking to mutualize or socialize 
all business activity, we would undermine, and 
ultimately blast to pieces the commercial and 
social structure of this magnificent and prosper- 


ous country. 





MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Are Commissions 
The Only Reward? 


yIEWS OF A TRAVELERS AGENT 





Story By Alfred Pirtle, 84 Years Old, 
Would Indicate They Are 
Not 


In the June 15 issue of “Protection,” 
js contained the following human in- 
terest story under the caption “Com- 
missions Are Not the Only Reward.” 
It was written by Alfred Pirtle, of the 
Pirtle & Weaver Agency, of the Travel- 
ers, in a letter to the home office out- 
lining some of the things he had ac- 
complished as an insurance agent. Mr. 
Pirtle wrote: 

‘Jt must have been in 1879, when I 
was working the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad, among the trainmen, on the 
instalment plan, that I insured a raw 
poy as yardman at $10 a year for a 
thousand dollars, with $5 compensation. 

“Not many months afterward I heard 
of his death, by falling off the train 
while working as a freight brakeman. 
This would surely be an interestng case, 
and I went out to the station where he 
had made his home, finding that the 
facts had been correctly told me. As 
he had changed his occupation to one 
more hazardous, without permission 
from the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Ifound when I went to the General Of- 
fice in Cincinnati that the question had 
been discussed already, for the train 
master asked me what the insurance 
company was going to do in the case. 
Thad not written to the company, but 
I answered without hesitation that it 
would do exactly what was right for ail 
parties. 

“Tl wrote at once, reminding the Com- 
pany that a yardman was subject to the 
orders of his supervisors, who sent him 
temporarily into a more hazardous job 
than he was filling regularly. And I 
suggested that if his mother, the ben- 
eficiary under the policy, was paid what 
a premium of $10 would purchase for 
her son in his occupation as freight 
brakeman, the whole road would be 
satisfied. But knowing railroad men as 
intimately as I did, anything that 
looked like handling a claim for a sal- 
vage, I was certain would knock us out 
of all business on that road. The claim 
was prepared by me, and in a few days 
I was handed a draft payable to the 
mother in full for a thousand dollars, 
which put us all right with the whole 
toad, from the management down. 

“My Story Is Not All Told” 

“When I reached the town where I 
knew the mother lived, I interested the 
landlord of the principal hotel in the 
facts, and he became deeply interested 
atonce. He went with me to see that 
the money was paid to the widow (for 
the mother was a widow) and he knew 
her to be poor and almost entirely de- 
oo on her son for the necessities 

e. 

“As soon as the business had been 
finished, he told her that all the young 
fellows about town would be trying to 
es her to loan them the thousand dol- 

Ps on the best kinds of securities, but 
. advised her to let them talk, and go 

0 the county seat and deposit the draft. 
by she did at once. But the best part 

the story in real life is to come. 

“Under the advice of landlord I have 
mentioned, she went to the owner of a 
Xrap of land where her husband had 
art years before his death, and 

ed him to sell her a part of an acre, 
Fo a few feet away from the hut she 

in. This he did, at a very low 

as 3 knew she was poor. 

n the town got to know she 
facta build some kind of a house 
~ “le lot. And the plasterer, the paint- 


Bea. ms 


= 


_er, the carpenter and all the tradesmen 
agreed to put up her home for the cost 
only of the materials used, and thus 
the old lady had a serviceable home 
over the heads of herself and her 
daughter where they lived in peace 
and comfort for years. 

“Two years ago, as I rode by on my 
way to Chattanooga, I noticed the house. 
Apparently it wag all right, but who 
lived there, I did not learn.” 





RENFRO ELECTED SECRETARY 





Former Mass. Bonding Man Made Un- 
derwriter of Safety First Insurance 
Co. of Oklahoma 


G. Renfro, from the health and ac- 
cident home office of the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company at Sagi- 
naw, Mich., has been made secretary 
‘and underwriter of the Safety First In- 
surance Company of Oklahoma City, 
Okla.,:a health and accident company, 
control of which was recently acquired 
by interests connected with the Mid- 
Continent Life of that city. 

Mr. Rerfro was formerly a resident 
of Okiahoma, having been state agent 
there for the United States Health 
& Accident, which was absorbed by 
the Massachusetts Bonding, and going 
to the Saginaw office at the time of the 
consolidation. The Safety First, 
which has been operating in a very 
small way so far, is expected tu assume 
& much more aggressive position under 
the new management. 








BURGLARY COUNCIL ADDED 





Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chicago 
Now Has Fire, Casualty, Electrical, 
Automobile and Burglary Councils 





As a result of taking over the in- 
spection of burglary protection appli- 
ances, the Underwriters Laboratories 
of Chicago will have hereafter a Bur- 
‘glary Protection Council, to review all 
reports on such appliances. Fire, cas- 
ualty, electrical and automobile coun- 
cils were already a part of the Labo- 
ratories organization. 

The new council is composed of H. 
W. Cluff, secretary of the Burglary In- 
surance ,Underwriters’ Association; R. 
J. Algire, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Surety; S. B. Brewster, assistant 
secretary of the American Surety; R. 
W. Myers, secretary of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety, and E. B. Anderson, 
superintendent of the burglary depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity. 





HEALTH AND ACCIDENT MEETING 





Mid-Summer Conference to be Held at 
French Lick, Ind., 
August 29-31 





President W. R. Sanders, of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, announces that the mid-sum- 
mer convention of the Conference will 
be held at the French Lick Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind., August 29-31. 

The International Claim Association 
meets at French Lick, September 2-4, 
and the Nationa] Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is to hold its annual conven- 
tion at West Baden, adjoining French 
Lick, on September 5-7. This arrange- 
ment of convention dates makes it pos- 
sible for the members of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference to 
attend all three meetings. 





CREDIT INSURANCE HELPS 

“Manufacturers and wholesalers 
throughout the country have for many 
months been remunerated for their 
heavy credit losses through credit in- 
surance companies,” says R. A. Irving, 
Philadelphia representative of the 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., 
Ltd. “In the deluge of insolvencies 
which have occurred in the past ten 
months,” he stated, “those who have 


carried credit policies have been repaid | 
from anxiety and bother © 


by freedom 


of collecting bad debts. With out- 
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HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








Resident Manager 
55 JOHN 
New York 








145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 





Established 1869 


F. J. WALTERS 


STREET 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 


New England 














MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 


the conference rates. 
Telephone:—John 5880 Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 











J. L. MAUTNER A. J. HESS 


J.L.MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 


| 92 William St. 
NEW YORK RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
Phone John 5222 Phone Rutherford 1345 
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standing accounts guaranteed, business ness have enabled them to come 
men have been able to devote all their through it in good shape. While the 
attention to other departments. Losses business situation is encouraging, 


sustained by the credit insurance com- 
panies have been unprecedented in 

but the ample reserves 
built up by years of conservative busi- 


to be made. 






there is any amount of liquidation yet 
Guaranteed outstanding 


accounts is an unusually great boon in 
such times,” 
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Clipping from The Journal of Commerce an 
: a 
N this connection it is well toremem- company and some of its contracts gen 
ber that: 1 Tue TrRavELERS was the surpass those of other companies. 9 i 
original American accident company. A Travelers special agent is ready a 
2 It is the largest company writing demonstrate to you how Travelers acci- in 
accident insurance. 3 It does more dent policies are sold, doing team-work tax, 
accident business than any other com-_ with you until you find your bearings in thou 
pany. 4 Its sixty branch offices in this line of insurance salesmanship. 10 ther 
the United States and Canada make its The Travelers service book provides you r 
service on applications unsurpassed. 5 with the facts and figures which in i. 
Its seventy-three branch claim offices thousands of tests have proven to be profi 
make its claim service prompt anywhere the potent points in getting autographs ise 
a policyholder may be in the States or the 0m the dotted line. 11 Prorection, the oa 
Dominion. 6 Its long and extensive Weekly service publication sent to all Mt: 
activity in the accident business, its Travelers agents and brokers, provides other 
: : a ; you with new ideas in selling, inspiration main 
signs in thousands of railway ticket ‘ ; tel 
“ . and the season’s best reasons for accident i 
offices, end its pontine make it the insurance. -12 THe TRAVELERS will sup- 
best known accident pepe. gg, 7 Its ply you with lantern slides, electrotypes sider 
thousands of satisfied policyholders and of jllustrations for blotters and news- elsew 
beneficiaries make it the most favorably papers, and copy for newspapers—by oe 
known accident company. 8 Its poli- which you can advertise yourself as an Thi 
cies are the equal of those of any other accident insurance man. " nee 
Tue Travecers Insurance Company Tue Travecers Inpemnity ComPaNy aoe 
Hartford L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT Connecticut Amer 
mere] 
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ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE 


“Best Policies for Cl'ents” is the Best Policy for Any Agent or Broker — 
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